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Insurance Safeguards Credit 
On Main Street and in the Metropolis 
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SPRINKLER LEAKAGE INSURANCE 


% ATER—WATER—EVERY WHERE”— 
W the entire stock ruined—and 
not a dollar of Sprinkler Leakage Insur- 

ance to pay for the damage. 


Such has been the unfortunate exper- 
ience of many merchants and business 
men who failed to take advantage of the 
protection offered by Sprinkler Leakage 


Insurance. 


Freezing of the system—carelessness 
of employees, and defective fittings are 
a few of the many ever present dangers 
that must be protected against by every 
tenant in a sprinklered building. 


Bankers and Credit Executives know 
that Sprinkler Leakage will replace the 
property loss and safeguard their in- 
terests. 


The 
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I T is a far cry from the fire syringe used by the 
Romans in 390 B. C. to the present day high 
powered fire fighting apparatus. But ever since the 
early history of Rome, governments have recog- 
nized the need of fire protective devices and fire 
prevention measures. 


Today the campaign against fire is still being 
waged and in many cities and towns fire prevention 
work is showing marked effectiveness. To take an 
active part in Fire Prevention is to participate in a 
great economic cause. Over seventy-five percent of 
all the fires in the United States originate from 
preventable causes. The work of Fire Prevention 
is to reduce this percentage of fire waste to a mini- 
mum. - There will always be losses by fire from 
unavoidable causes, but there is a compensation for 
such financial loss. 


Fire Insurance acts when Fire Prevention fails and 
fire insurance placed in The Home of New York 
provides the protection of the Largest and Strongest 
Fire Insurance Company in America. 


CheHOME comes NEW YORK 


STRENGTH 


ELBRIDGE G. SNOW, President 


REPUTATION 


SERVICE 
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30 Years Ago and Today 


Thirty years ago there were only a few thousand manufacturing 
and jobbing concerns in the United States, extending credit of but 
several hundred million dollars. 


Today, there are 258,050 manufacturers and 117,194 wholesalers 
dealing with one another and with 1,313,000 retailers, the latter 
selling merchandise amounting to one hundred billion dollars a year! 

95% of this business is done through credit; in fact, business 


would be paralyzed without credit. Yet each year thousands of firms 
fail and millions of dollars in credits prove uncollectable. 


Credit Insurance 


is a scientific, proved protection against bad debt losses. A bond in 
the American Company not only insures the credit man’s house 
against abnormal, unforseen losses, but it insures the credit man 
himself against risks and unpreventable mishaps, and constantly 
strengthens his standing as a credit executive. The efficient collec- 
tion facilities it provides are a particularly appealing feature. 


<The AMERICAN 


REDIT~- INDEMNITY Co. 


C NEW YORK J. F.M*° FADDEN, presIDENT 


Offices in all leading cities 


New York St. Louis Chicago Cleveland Boston 
San Francisco Philadelphia Baltimore 


Detroit Atlanta, etc. 
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CAPITAL $3,000,000 


QuEEN INSURANCE Co. 
OF AMERICA 


INCORPORATED IN NEW YORK STATE 1891 
Head Offices: 
84 WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK 


Your broker can tell you why he is pleased 


to give you QUEEN policies covering 


Fire—Automobile—T ornado 
‘Personal Effects Floater 
Sprinkler Leakage—Explosion 
Riot and Civil Commotion 
and all Subsidiary Fire Lines 








rrs 


Qurr indemnity embraces that element 
of Quality which represents the true 


spirit of Insurance. 


STATEMENT DECEMBER 31, 1924 










TOTAL ASSETS - + = + $19,442,403.90 
LIABILITIES - - - - ~- 13,558,652.69 
NETSURPLUS - - - - -  5,883,751.21 
CAPITAL - - - -  3,000,000,00 







SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS = 8,883,751.21 
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BA WEEK DOWN § 
A Dollar Down And A Dollar A Week 


HOUGHTFUL credit executives believe that instalment selling has 

gone too far in many lines. They consider this a serious matter. The 
author of this song evidently agrees with them, but refuses to take the 
matter seriously. Frank Moulan has recently broadcast this song with 
great success. There is some variation in the words he sings and he uses 
a melody of his own composition.— Tue Epitor. 
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a 
1: A friend o mine boughta grame phone,fora dollar down anda dolara weet, This 
2. T hen he bought two ey new radio sets, E. a dolla: down and a dollar a weel Anda 
3. Then he bought a house orhis familee At a dolar down andedelar a week And 


is the easiest graft 1 ve Known ie dij. : down anda dollar a weell.Do he 
dozen cartons o} aa rets " foe a dollar down anda dollar a week Ihenle 
when they gt sic the doctors fe, Wasa dollar down anda ddlera weel. Then 


bought a char anda ountain ben , A run oludt car anda stoveand then, Aset 
bought a ring that was fo see For the lily-white = his bride to bes And 
said his wife] masthe Jree: These weekly poy ments are ruining neat Cds 


° the t iaen q ovr Reeniun Mow. Yar a dullee down anda dollar aw 
atter the wedding, the ministers fe Waa dalee down and a Adie a_weell. 
gota di-vorce. And Ihe alimé nee Wasa doler down anda dolar a weell. 





UTOCAR Service is 
always complete. For 
example, this new and 
larger Branch Building 
has just been opened in 
Boston because of the 
increase in Autocar 
trucks there. 
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A motor truck is only as good 
as the service behind it 


N Boston or Chicago, New York 
or San Francisco, Philadelphia or 
Dallas; in fifty of the great business 
centers of the United States, there are 
factory branches owned and operated by 
The Autocar Company, ready to serve 
immediately and completely the tens of 
thousands of Autocar trucks that are 
constantly at work hauling the essentials 
of Life and Industry. 
Sturdy Autocar Trucks are conspicu- 


ously economical in operation and up- 
keep. But when a spare part is needed 
it is instantly available. When a repair 
job has to be done, a trained, responsible 
Autocar organization is there to do it 
at once, 

In this nation-wide system of Direct 
Factory Branches, Autocar owners have 
a tangible, permanent assurance of 
the continuous earning power of their 
motor trucks. 


The Autocar Company, Ardmore. Pa. 


ESTABLISHED 1697 


Direct Factory “Autocar Sales and Service” Branches or Affiliated Representatives in 


~All "Camden 
i, So 
*Baltimore *Cl aoe 
soe Bae 
*Brooklyn 


*Paterson 
*Philadelphia ose T 
*Picesburgh Vashine 
Providence 
ing 
*Richmond 
*Rochester Williamsport 
*Wilmington 
*Worcester 


York 


Gas and electric trucks 
EITHER OR BOTH - AS YOUR WORK REQUIRES 
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redit Granting in Mexico 


By Jack E. Hodges 


_ Manager, Adjustment Bureau, El Paso Association of Credit Men 


HE LAND of mystery; of specula- 
ion, mental and otherwise. Glimps- 
es of surpassing luxury, and an 
abundance of miserable poverty. A 
gradually increasing contented middle 
class where but. a few years ago were 
only the extremes of very rich and poor. 

It is a land of infinite possibilities—of 
rumblings, ‘grumblings and indefiniteness. 
And underneath it all a whole people, 
rich in history, working surely but slowly 
toward a better day. 

The mysteriousness of Mexico is not 
just the popular fancy some case hardened 
old-timers would have you believe. A 
casual talk with one of these might con- 
vince newly arrived Americans that 
through his years of experience he can 
read coming events as an open book. But 
delving deep you will find the old-timer as 
uncertain of what “manana” will bring as 
the newest newcomer. 


At the request of the Crepir MontHLy, 
I will give a sketch of a few of my own 
actual experiences, hoping in this manner 
to show the chief essentials involved in 
credit granting in Mexico. The names 
and locations are not the true ones, al- 
though to some of those familiar with the 
territory the incidents will be known. 


No Generalizations 


First of all let me say that I never try 
to generalize on anything in Mexico—re- 
ligion, science or business. Sometimes I 
feel that Mexico has a law of relativity all 
its own, and I never argue with anyone 
when I cross the border going South. 
If I am told there is gold or silver in 
Montana Fulano de Tal, I do not contra- 
dict. If two drinks of tequila entice 
someone to confide in me that a new 
revolution is set for the coming week, I 
remain dumb. If a merchant friend 
claims 60,000 pesos of merchandise and I 
see only 30,000, I may inquire where the 
reserve is stored, but I will not deny 
the assertion. My own inadequate ex- 
perience dating back only to 1918 has 
taught me that the factors involved are so 
numerous that it is folly to try to reduce 
them to a given set of rules. 

With our own well established laws and 
precedents im the States we have reduced 
our analysis of credit risks to the satis- 
faction of three cardinal principles—well 
known to us all—Capacity, Character and 
Capital. (I arrange them thusly without 
any wish to precipitate an argument with 
the disciples of J. Pierpont Morgan, or the 
other faction who believe that capital 
should come first.) 

These principles are also fundamental] in 
Mexico. But they must always be consid- 
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ered in connection with the myriads of 
other conditions, not known in the U. S. 
A., that can affect a merchant. To illus- 
trate: 


Thirteen years ago a young peddler of 
near east extraction moved into a small 
mining town in the hills of Durango. We 
will call him Miguel Smaruich and the 
town Tlaquimi. An old town, tounded 
about the year 1590 by the Spaniards who 
for many years worked the rich silver-lead 
mines in the adjacent mountains. 


Smaruich’s endurance and capacity were 
good and he prospered. He married a 
home-loving Mexican woman and soon 
there was a considerable family in which 
his entire hopes were centered. Being 
young he became quite Mexican in thought 
and manner. Respected by his native 
neighbors he was protected in the early 
days of the revolution. With the rise of 
Pancho Villa hard times fell on Tlaquimi; 
and it was sacked by revolutionists and 
bandits on several occasions. Smaruich 
with the others found the road of the 
merchant hard indeed; but with the com- 
ing of Obregon the mines reopened and 
the town resumed its normal condition. 


On one of my recents trips I was com- 
missioned to see Smaruich in regard to a 
long overdue account. So leaving the 
main line of the Ferrocarriles Nacionales 
de Mexico somewhere south of Jiminez I 
journeyed some seventy miles over a nar- 
row gauge mining railroad. Arriving at 
Tlaquimi late in the afternoon I hastened 
to greet Smaruich before hunting a place 
to sleep for the night. After a few min- 
utes chat, during which as usual in Mex- 
ico, my definite object was not disclosed, 
he recommended the home of two spin- 
sters across the way. 


The spinsters were old, and their cus- 


toms as ancient as the town. They were 
Mexican-German and in common with all 
Mexico very hospitable. By candle light 
I ate my beans and eggs and then had a 
look at my room. The one look convinced 
me that sleep would be hard to win that 
night. Damp adobe walls, flagstone floor, 
and rusty beds suggested more than the 
many flies for company. So I returned 
to the store of Smaruich determined to 
work with him as late as circumstances 
would permit. 

After two hours of argument and per- 
suasion I was still far from my goal. But 
I warmed to Smaruich. Apparently he 
possessed character. The payrolls for the 
mine laborers were late and the peons were 
devoid entirely of their mites of silver. 
With only one company operating, the 
laborer’s pay was only one and one-half 
pesos per day, and there were many with- 
out work of any character. What a prob- 
lem to feed and clothe’a family on 75 
cents per day! The many bare feet to 
be seen were not all because of a dis- 
like for shoes. His customers were none 
too prosperous! 

I watched Don Miguel, as they called 
him, deal with his clientele. He seemed 
to feel their problems and want to help. 
Only once did he disappoint me—when 
he sold a husky young peon who had never 
owned a shoe a pair of seven A’s! But 
the young one insisted they fitted though 
both Smaruich and I knew he would need 
all his Indian stoicism io hide the cringe. 

The day was done and the store closed 
at 8 P. M. 

“Will you come and have hot milk 
and coffee with me?” Smaruich invited. 
Over these refreshments we talked of 
many things. Just one year ago that 
Saturday night the town had suffered 
its last raid and Smaruich lost 12,000 
pesos worth of merchandise. This _re- 
called to him that it was also the sixtieth 
birthday of his chief competitor, Don 
Diego Fernandez. Another invitation 
“You must come over to the dance Don 
Diego is giving tonight, everybody will be 
there and many pretty girls.” This last 
I doubted (with good reason), but almost 
any alternative to my unattractive room 
was acceptable. 


No Room For Tango 


The music started: shortly after nine 
and the dancing continued with dogged 
determination until 3:30 A. M. The room 
in which we danced was about 12 x 16 
feet and was therefore absolutely unsuit- 
able for anything resembling a tango. 
The beaten dirt floor was covered with 
an ixtle fiber carpet on a layer of straw. 
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It is easy to understand now why I used 
the phrase “with dogged determination.” 
The night was sultry. The beer was luke- 
warm and the tequila hot as blazes, but 
everyone including myself seemed to en- 
joy the last act of Don Diego’s birthday 
fiesta. 

At 3:30 the majority overruled Don 
Diego’s insistence and retired to their 
homes—I to my “posada,” thinking that 
my fatigue would overcome the numerous 
oppositions ‘to sleep I expected to 
find in my bed. They were there! 
But regardless, I probably could 
have snatched a few hours of 
needed rest if several of the young 
men who had attended the dance 
had not chosen the nearby corner 
as a proper place to “play 
rooster.” They had secured a new 
bottle of tequila, engaged the 
dance orchestra, and were indus- 
triously “crowing-in-the-dawn” 
an old custom in small towns 
in Mexico. Sleepless, I joined 
them finally, knowing that I must 
early arrange for a conveyance to 
the main line in order to catch the 
northbound Mexico Central. 


Daylight, and after a breakfast 
of beans and eggs I found a rick- 
ety truck and an adventurous 
owner willing to attempt the worst 
seventy miles of dirt and rock 
road I ever encountered. While 
waiting for him to change a hind 
wheel, (that later came off and 
rolled me in the sand,) I woke 
Smaruich up to bid him goodbye 
and made one more try to obtain 
the cash I was almost convinced 
he didn’t have. We then rocked 
down into the valley. 


In Smaruich I saw . capacity. 
He couldn’t operate on a losing 
basis, as long as there were suf- 
ficient people in the vicinity. He 
possessed an unusual amount of 
character for one of his ante- 
cedents. His capital, though de- 
pleted on more than one occasion 
by bandit raids, was still sufficient. 
But with the cardinal principles 
met, was he a good credit risk? 
Would another raid ruin him? 
Would the mines close again? 





























Racial Peculiarities 


In‘considering the cardinal prin- 
ciple of character every credit 
man who is charged with the 
handling of foreign credits knows 
that he must take into considera- 
tion the racial peculiarities and 
characteristics of -his subject. For 
instance, would you refuse to sell 
an efficient Chinese merchant, long 
established in a growing village, 
because of his natural propen- 
sity for gambling, opium smoking and 
keeping his cash under the mattress (if he 
possesses a mattress)? These vices in a 
Caucasian dealer would without question 
8 him from the ranks of a good credit 
risk. 







Not long ago I had occasion to go into 
one of the prettiest and richest little val- 
leys in Northwestern Mexico, just at the 
edge of a rich mountain chain. Two of 
the leading merchants were in prison 
awaiting trial on charges of smuggling 
merchandise into the Republic. A short 
sixty days previous the conditions of both 
had met all the requirements of first 
class foreign credit risks. Outer condi- 
tions had seemed favorable. The little 
town was growing and the valley was fast 
filling up with both natives and foreigners. 


The personal capacity of each was ex- 
cellent and their paying records unblem- 


ished. Overnight came a tremendous 
change. President. Calles said, “Stop 
‘smuggling!” The customs men swooped 


down, removed a goodly portion from the 
stock of each one of these merchants and 
carried their persons off to jail. It will 
be costly for both: may impair their capi- 
tal until they face bankruptcy. One, a 
Mexican of an old and influential family, 


‘““Never Contradict A 
Mexican Customer” 


UR usual custom be- 
ing to get expert opin- 
ion, whenever pos- 
sible, on articles be- 
fore they are pub- 
lished in* the Crepit 
MONTHLY, we secured 
two worthwhile criti- 

cisms of this article on credit granting 

in Mexico. Both were favorable. One 
of the critics said: 





“T was in close contact with Jack 
Hodges for several years on the Mexi- 
can border and I can vouch for the 
excellence of his work and for his thor- 
ough knowledge of Mexican character. 

“‘Never contradict a Mexican cus- 
tomer’ is excellent advice. If a Mexi- 
can shopkeeper in difficulties has a 
stock that seems to be worth 500 pesos, 
but declares that his stock is worth 
1000 pesos, agree with him, and polite- 
ly and tactfully inquire where the 
other half of the stock is stored. 

“Hodges was in Porto Rico as credit 
manager for Armour & Co. He speaks 
Spanish like a native. He understands 
the psychology of the Mexican as well 
as any American I ever met.” 


probably can pull the political wires and 
considerably reduce his incarceration. The 
other, a humble foreigner, has no better 
chance than the proverbial snowball. 


A capable export credit man may not 
always refuse to ship a merchant known 
to be smuggling; but if he does ship he will 
most certainly keep his ear to the ground 
for the march of the customs inspectors. 

Throughout Northern Mexico there are 
a great number of merchants, principally 
foreigners of two well-known races, who 
are in difficult straits at the present mo- 
ment because of the Calles administra- 
tion’s war on smuggling. They builded 
their reputations and their business on 
cheap prices and now that. it is necessary 
to pay import duties in mcst instances, 
they cannot cope with the legitimate com- 
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petitor. I have before me as i write a 
rather peculiar statement received by mail 
from a well-known merchant in a small 
Mexican city. Only three totals are given, 
all in round figures. So much for real 
estate, so much invested in the store and 
a round sum for the liabilities. It is writ- 
ten in letter form and part of it trans- 
lates verbatim as follows: 


“T am a working man without 
vices. My honor is well 
known and I never engage in 
political matters.” 


This is a good ticket surely. A 
little later I was requested to ad- 
just two accounts with this mer- 
chant, and my investigations dis- 
closed that he was one of the 
most active politicians in his little 
city and that he seldom discharged 
his obligations until forced to. 
His picture of himself was right 
in one particular. He was not 
a vicious man. 


Motives for a False Statement 


This brings me to the declara- 
tion that financial statements 
from Mexico are not always de- 
pendable unless’ verified and 
proven through reliable sources. 
There are many reasons for this, 
quite a few of which apply also 
in our own country. Certain 
types of Mexican merchants will 
falsify their statements either be- 
cause of vanity or in an effort to 
establish a false credit standing. 
Others of substantial means are 
afraid to disclose their true finan- 
cial position in the fear of having 
to pay what they may consider ex- 
cessive taxes and _ contributions. 
This last must invariably be con- 
sidered in analyzing a Mexican 
financial statement. In our neigh- 
bor Republic the merchants are 
also taxed on their percentage 
popularly considered unjust; and 
occasionally it is rather difficult 
to ascertain a retailer’s true turn- 
over. 

In May of this year I had the 
pleasure of interviewing a very 
progressive young merchant in one 
of the oldest of the Nerthwestern 
cities of Mexico. He considerate- 
ly seated me in his office, offering 
his latest balance sheet for my 
inspection and excused himself to 
attend a customer. After securing 
all the data I needed in regard to 
his assets and liabilities I came to 
the question of his sales. I asked 
the young senorita in the office, 
“Can you give me the average 
monthly sales?” She handed me 
a day book, well thumbed and well kept 
from which I immediately knew she sus- 
pected me for a government inspector. 
On the return of my merchant friend I 
was shown the correct figures. 





An always interesting and diverting 
phase of credit granting in Mexico is the 
unique and _ picturesque phrases’ en- 
countered in financial statements and also 
in ordinary letters. Not only are these 
interesting in the original Spanish but be- 
cause of the diffictlty of translating the 
idiom, the would-be English equivalents 
are quite often both amusing and confus- 
ing. Occasionally we receive the most de- 
tailed information as to how the fence 
around the home is constructed or how 
the cattle are branded. Those merchants 
well trained in accounting will usually go 
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Don MicueEL’s CusTOMERS WERE NONE Too ProsrEerous 





into great detail concerning their method 
of depreciating assets, calculating profits, 
ete. 


Recently I read this description given by 
a substantial Mexican: “Flour mill which 
we call Xochmocli in the suburbs of our 
town with its own water power, with 


Read and Study Your Fire 
Insurance Policies 
By T. Alfred Fleming 


Supervisor, Conservation Dept. Natl. Board of 
Fire Underwriters 


N the determination of credit there 

are many conditions to be considered, 

among which is a satisfactory know- 
ledge of all contracts involved. Every de- 
tial of this information is scrutinized and 
the effect fully established or at least es- 
timated. This is exceedingly necessary as 
any condition of such agreement might 
seriously affect the stability of the credit 
extended. Unfortunately, however, few 
cred't managers, I fear, give sufficient 
weight to the necessity of the same care- 
ful scrutiny to the contract of insurance, 
which is an important part of the credit 
agreement. If fire should take place, 
what would be the conditions determining 
the adjustment? What rules would 
govern in connection with the insurance 
upon which the credit distribution must 
depend? It is a lamentable fact that only 
a small percentage of business men ever 


read the insurance policies which protect ° 


them in case of fire, and fewer still take 


three pairs of rocks (grind stones) and all 
its accessories for washing and cleaning 
wheat and two sun exposures.” 


In dealing with the better class of na- 
tive Mexican merchants, large or small, 
one will encounter a really high code of 
ethics and commercial honor. Courtesy 


pains to scrutinize the reliability of the 
companies which carry the risk. An in- 
surance company may not feel the effects 
of a single loss; but in the event of a 
conflagration, we should know that its 
assets, reserve and surplus are sufficient 
to meet the needs of the coverage 
involved. 


Almost every five is a possible conflagra- 
tion and all credit should be considered 
with such a possibility in mind. The larg- 
est conflagrations in the history of the 


For Your Own 
Benefit— 


1. Read and study every condition 
of the insurance policies in- 
volved. 


2. Give consideration to the finan- 
cial standing of the insurance 
companies interested. 

3. Assure yourself that all general 
conditions of Fire Safety are 
adhered to by the management 
of the credit client. 
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and politeness are prevalent and more or 
less in the nature of a religion. I some- 
times feel that, comparatively speaking, 
there is more honesty among the native 
merchants of Mexico than any Latin- 
American country in the world. 





United States, with the exception of that 
at San Francisco, all originated from a 
small preventable cause. Forty blocks of 
the City of Baltimore were destroyed by 
fire which started when a cigarette stud 
was dropped through on opening in the 
sidewalk into a basement where an ac- 
cumulation of debris was stored. Augusta, 
Ga., was burned because an electric press- 
ing iron was left connectcd after being 
used. Many other similar examples could 
be given. It is, therefore, important that 
the credit and the supporting insurance be 
considered in the full light of a possible 
conflagration. 

With full knowledge of the conditions 
affecting the Insurance contract, we should 
concern ourselves with the general con- 
dition of housekeeping and other features, 
which would assist in the prevention of 
waste. An owner of any commercial es- 
tablishment, who does not interest him- 
self in the ‘general conditions which 
affect the fire safety of his employees 
or of his financial investment, is not 
usually a good subject for credit ex- 
tension. Therefore, when determining 
the other items involved in financial credit, 
let me suggest that for his own benefit 
the credit executive impose upon himself 
the following rules: 
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Thus Releasing Fresh Energy,—in the Shape of Financial Power,—That Now Lies Unproductive. 


Alive to Nation’s Predicament 
Credit Men Appreciate Fire Prevention Week, Oct. 4 to 10 


William Walker Orr, Manager of the 
Eastern Division, National Association of 
Credit Men and a member of the Arson 
Committee of the Fire Waste Council has 
this to say about Fire Protection Week: 


Cre men are more keenly alive 


to the necessity for fire prevention 

than probabiy any group of busi- 
ness men outside of the insurance inter- 
ests themselves. 


The plans of the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters and of the National 
Fire Protection Association for this year’s 
Fire Prevention Week, October 4 to 10, 
are therefore of intense interest to the 
members of the National Association of 
Credit Men, organized as they are in 140 
local associations, each with headquarters 
in a commercial city. 

These men appreciate what it means to 
have $548,800,000 of improved property 
consumed by fire in a single year,—to 
have the ratio of fire losses to property 
increase yearly,—to have 15,000 lives lost 
by fire in twelve months. 

They realize that every dollar’s worth 
of property that is reduced to ashes rep- 
resents a loss, not only to the immediate 


sufferer but to the entire United States, 
in national wealth. And whatever affects 
the nation as a whole affects, of course, 
every one. As individuals we can no 
more escape the calamities that_befall our 
country, of which this annual fire loss is 
not the ieast, than we can fail to share in 
the benefits which our collective industry 
showers upon us. Nor is this remote the- 
orizing; it :s solid and very present fact. 


One fundamentally serious loss result- 
ing from every fire is that represented by 
the wasted raw materials, many of which, 
for rebuilding, must be drawn from al- 
ready slender, or at least steadily dimin- 
ishing, natural resources within our 
boundaries. Take lumber. Despite the 
increasing use of incombustible material 
in structural work, wood remains in steady 
and constant demand. Every fire, there- 
fore, which consumes wood in some form 
necessitates the making of fresh inroads 
into our timber supply. 


How Fires Affect Taxes 


Furthermore, destroyed buildings pay 
no taxes—that is an- established prin- 
ciple in city government everywhere. 
From the date of its destruction, burned 


property is removed automatically from 
the assessment rolls and only replaced 
when restoration has been completed. Yet 
this anticipated revenue for the com- 
munity’s budget requirements cannot be 
dispensed with; it must come from some 
source, and so it is added to the taxes of 
those whose property remains standing. 
On a loss of $548,800,000 this additional 
charge aggregates many hundreds of 
thousands of dollars and it is shouldered 
by those of us who have escaped the 
attack of fire. 


Credit men are fully aware that if 
fires were prevented—not merely ex- 
tinguished after they started—an enor- 
mous amount of money would be released 
for the benefit of trade. Think of the 
expense of public fire protection. To 
maintain a municipally paid fire depart- 
ment, together with an efficient and re- 
liable alarm system, requires money, much 
money. To protect from the ravages of 
the flames the city of New York alone, 


its residents pay annually some $6,000,000. 
Lesser but still considerable sums are ap- 
propriated by hundreds of cities in the 
United States year after year. 
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Vital Interest To Credits 


Declaration Unanimously Adopted at 
Annual Directors Meeting of the 
National Association of Credit Men 


HE rising tide of fire losses creates a problem 
meriting the serious consideration of the Na- 
tional Association of Credit Men and of the 
public. The large proportion of the fire losses due 
to criminal negligence, incendiarism and mere care- 
lessness affects our morale and to its control the most 


consistent efforts of organizations and of business 
should be given. 


When the public recognizes that the fire loss is an 
absolute waste that makes inevitably for higher prices 


for commodities and goods bought and used, there 
will be less indifference toward the subject and a 
larger concern for the exercising of the safeguards 
that will materially decrease the avoidable part of 
the aggregate loss. 


The subject is of vital interest to credits because 
their liquidation may be adversely affected by fire 
losses; and the liquidation of credits frequently fails 
because the fire hazard was not properly safeguarded 
against by insurance. 


This is one of the great problems of the day. If 
the people are aroused to an appreciation of the 


facts, they can do a great deal towards decreasing 
fire losses. 








Credit Improved by 
Life Insurance 
By Edward S. Andrews 


Prudential Insurance Company of America 


IFE INSURANCE has come to be 

an important factor in commercial 

activities. Executive boards appear 
to be taking a far-sighted attitude toward 
the uncertainties of life and are using 
insurance to compensate a company for 
loss through the death of a prominent 
member of the firm. Used in this way 
its possibilities for protecting and strength- 
ening business are limitless. 

The disaster that so often befalls an old 
and honored firm through the death of 
the chief executive or a prominent part- 
ner is averted when that man has been in- 
sured in favor of the firm. Business 
failures due to the death of the leading 
spirit in a business are matters of common 
occurrence. It is to avoid this tragedy that 
progressive men, entering into partner- 
ships or corporations are taking out in- 
surance, on each other’s lives, in favor 
of each other or payable to the corpora- 
tion. 


The son who is to inherit his father’s 
business is rarely able to take the whole 
load on his own comparatively inex- 
perienced shoulders when the time comes. 
His salvation at this time is the insurance 
policy which will tide him over the un- 
certain months of his own proprietorship 
and maintain the confidence of his credi- 
tors. It is the medium which can make 
permanent the solidity of his business. 


In the case of a small business it is 
not unusual that its capitalization rep- 
resents the combined savings of the whole 
family. The failure of the business means 
ruin to the home. Added to the human 
loss of the head of the family is the 
economic loss of his productive ability. 
An adequate amount of insurance would 
help continue the business, forestall re- 
ceiverships, and prevent sacrifice sale of 
goods. 

Banks are willing to make loans and 
in larger amounts when the borrower can 
produce a life insurance policy as security. 
Corporations putting out a big hond issue 
have been known to insure the key man 
of the concern for an amount covering 
the issue. 

In time of panic when money even in 
comparatively small amounts and for 
short periods, has been difficult to obtain, 
thousands of business concerns owed their 
continuance to the loans from insurance 
companies made possible through men 
whose policies carried such loan values. 
It has been estimated that approximately 
$400,000,000 was loaned by the life in- 
surance companies of this country during 
the panic of 1907. Men who were in 
desperate need of ready cash found the 
insurance company the only source from 
which they could procure it. 

When a business receives added capital 
after the death of its head, its credit 
standing is improved rather than dim- 
inished as is too often the case. The 
money that becomes immediately avail- 
able then belongs to the business with- 
out any obligation to an outside person 
cr. interest. Outstanding debts may be 
promptly liquidated. 

Life insurance is the most convenient 
and quickest way of making ready cash 
available in an emergency. It is doubtful 
if any agency will ever be created which 
can be made to do so much to effect a 
similar purpose. The capital it provides 
is fresh and unencumbered. 
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Earthquake Hazard as a Credit Factor 


A Subject Many Credit Executives Are Studying 


ANY forward 
looking credit 
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The 


importance of 


these facts might be ap 
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bara earthquake of June 
29 probabiy prought this 


fact forcibly home to 
many. 
Most companies will 


tell you that earthquake 
insurance rates are hard 
to determine owing to the scarcity of 
seismological data. The problem is well 
stated by Dr. Bailey Willis, President of 
the Seismological Society of America, 
Washington, in “Underwriting Earth- 
quake Hazards,” an address to the 49th 
annual meeting of the Fire Underwriters 
Association of the Pacific and since pub- 
lished in pamphlet form by the society. 

Dr. Willis declares that it is first neces- 
sary to determine the ground upon which 
the foundations of a building rest. Next 
it is necessary to analyze the construction 
of the building, not from the civil engin- 


For the above rates we are indebted to Alfred L. Merritt, officer 
in charge of the Pacific Coast Department of the “America Fore” 
insurance companies. 

Mr. Merritt is gathering material on this subject which will 
appear in an early issue of the Crepir MONTHLY. 





eer’s standpoint, but from that of the 
building’s resistance to earthquake. In an 
earthquake region buildings on _ soft 
ground, unless on a flat reinforced mat 
of concrete which will move with the 
entire building, are obviously unsafe. In 
construction, buildings must be units that 
can “give” with an earthquake. In other 
words, if it is to be rigid it must be rigid 
throughout, and vice versa. Given these 
facts, plus a knowledge of earthquake 
frequency and intensity in a region, the 
insurance company can determine equi- 
table and profitable rates. 





THIS WRFCK ILLUSTRATES A COMMON TYPE OF EARTHQUAKE DAMAGE, COLLAPSE OF 


FRONT WALL. 


BETTER METHODS OF CONSTRUCTION MIGHT PREVENT THIS. 





due to the “fallen build- 
ing” clause. 

Very few people, how- 
ever, think of  earth- 
quakes of the country, 
California we all know 
as a_ seismic province, 
But Dr. Willis points out 
that in New England,” eighteen years 
after the Pilgrims landed, they were as- 
tonished because the Lord shook _ the 
earth. That was in 1638. From 1638 
down to 1870 there was a shock which 
was noticed and recorded every year. 
They were slight, but they were notice- 
able. After 1870 the records are 
very incomplete. But we know that 
there have been occasional heavier shocks. 
In 1903 and 1904 there were some heavy 
shocks and just the other day there was 
one that woke up Boston and all the coast 
up to Maine.” 

“In 4755 there was an earthquake which 
rocked the old buildings that had been 
put up in good Colonial style, with hewn 
timbers and solid carpentry, all properly 
mortised, none of your toenailing,, with 
your little bit of match-stick structures 
that you see going up around here to-day. 
Yet it shook those old buildings so enti 
that it frightened our good old grand- 
fathers very thoroughly. Also they were 
built_on good ground. They bu'lt on Bos- 
ton Heights, up on Beacon Hill, and all 
around in the good old rocky places. They 
had not at that time built out on the flats, 
on the mud of Boston Harbor, where a 
great part of East Boston now stands. 
They had not: built brick buildings with 
poor mortar. They had not put up 
shoddy structures such as we get today. 


“There is an earthquake line, very well 
ktiown, established by many records of 
moderate earthquakes, which runs up the 
St. Lawrence River to Lake Champlain, 
down the Hudson, along the fault that 
passes between New York and Jersey City 
and cuts across the east side of Staten 
Island, then continues down on the coast 
through Trenton, Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
Washington, Richmond and on down into 
the Carolinas. That fault is an active 
fault. It never yet has given a very 
severe earthquake.” 

Dr. Thomas A. Jaggar, one of the 
world’s leading seismologists, in charge of 
the United States Government Hawaiian 
Volcano Observatory, who contributed on 
interesting paper on the subject in Scrib- 
ner’s magazine of October, 1924, has re- 
duced the likelihood of earthquakes to a 
rough numerical scale which he has ap- 
plied to every part of the world in the 
light of historical records. The scale is 
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structures not upheld by frames or 


where there is some structural defect or a 


H. P. Preston. 
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N Napoleonic times in France, creditors had their 

troubles just as they have them in the United States 
of America today. The situation at that distant time 
and place is shown graphically by a crude, bright-colored 
poster of that period,—one of the many published in the 
little Lorraine town of Epinal,—which is reproduced in 
black and red herewith. On each side of the poster are 
printed verses describing every detail of the pictures. 

The last line of each verse of the song is, 

“Good Mr. Credit is dead!” 

In the left-hand picture we see the deceased Mr. Cre- 
dit and four of those delinquent debtors who have 
caused his demise. The musician owes a large sum for 
the wine he has drunk; the stout gentleman has neg- 
lected to pay for a great many sumptuous meals that 
he has consumed ; the fencing master has a pleasant way 
of intimidating -his creditors with the point of his 
duelling sword; and the painter, although an artistic 
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Credit is Dead, Killed by Delinquent Debtors 


By Jos. K. Drake 


CREDIT MONTHLY 


genius, passes his life in drinking, gambling and sleep- 
ing, and then contends that he is a victim of bad luck. 

In the mght-hand picture a man is seen going into a 
hospital, “the only place where one can enter and depart 
without money”; the tramp is scarcely recognizable as a 
former trader and business man who, because he did not 
pay his debts, is bereft of credit ; the door of the debtor’s 
prison swings open for the man who has let his credit 
die. There in a cell and without money he will be “un- 
able to make the jailer listen to reason.” 

The last verse is to the effect, “Commercial credit is 
dead”. Delinquent debtors have killed it. Faith and con- 
fidence share the same fate, and throughout the nation, 
credit is dead! ; 

It is easy to imagine this poster,—printed in bright 
green, yellow, red and black,—displayed in many a busi- 
ness house and retail store as a warning to debtors and 
as a reason why credit could be given no longer. 
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Credit Features of Risks 


Insurance Companies Setting Up Credit Departments 


HE credit feature of an insurance 

policy,—the character and capacity 

side of the risk,—has received com- 

yaratively little attention. Leading 
insurance companies are, however, setting 
up credit departments with experienced 
and competent managers in charge. 


Most of the insurance companies study 
available fire records and the reports of 
the commercial agencies. But these meth- 
ods have come to be recognized as inade- 
quate. Moral hazard losses are conser- 
vatively estimated at 40 per cent. of the 
total annual fire losses ($550,000,000) of 
the Nation. One way to reduce these 
moral hazard losses of some 220 millions 
is for the insurance companies to expand 
their credit analysis work. 


Interest of Credit Men 


Now the credit man is interested in 
this movement because he wants everyone 
to be adequately insured. If insurance 
rates are inordinately high, the merchant 
will skimp on his insurance. The rates 
cannot be reduced as long as the number 
and amount of moral hazard fires con- 
tinue to mount. 


Sidney P. Mackey, credit manager of 
Mitsui & Co., Ltd., has recently been en- 
gaged to develop a credit department for 
the Continental Insurance Co., New York. 
He sends the following message to the 
Crepit MoNnTHLY: 


“I believe it was Daniel Webster who 
once said credit has done more a thous- 
and times to enrich nations than all the 
mines in the world. But what has fire 
done? Burned or destroyed thousands 
upon thousands of times that which credit 
has enriched. 


“The whole structure of the business 
world is based on credit. Ninety per 
cent. of our commercial transactions are 
credit transactions. We can live without 
doctors,—without a knowledge of the 
laws of medicine,—but a great many more 
of us live a great deal longer because of 
a knowledge of the laws of medicine. 


Character in the Insured 


“Modern credit is founded upon a law 
of commercial average, but is little under- 
stood. What is credit? you may ‘ask. It 
is the confidence, or trust, reposed by one 
person in the ability and willingness of 
some other person to fulfill a promise 
at some future time. Therefore, char- 
acter is of vital importance in extending 
credit, but, to my mind, it is far more 
important in writing fire insurance. 


“It has been said that conscience makes 
character; character makes confidence; 
confidence makes credit; credit makes 
business, aml business makes wealth. 
Destroy that conscience, destroy that 
character, destroy that confidence and 
am have destroyed credit, and when you 
ave destroyed credit you have destroye’l 
the foundation of this nation’s wealth. 


“Now, what has all this to do with 


fire insurance? you may ask. When we. 


think of the vast amount of wealth, run- 


By William Gregg 


ning into the millions each year, that is 
destroyed by fire, at least 30 per cent. of 
which loss is the direct effect of arson, 
you can readily appreciate that conscience, 
character, confidence as well, has been 
destroyed, and, that destroyed, you have 
affected credit. It is, therefore, very im- 
portant, to my mind, that all Insurance 
Companies give this thought full con- 
sideration. The moral risk is one of vital 
importance, not only for Insurance Com- 
panies, but for the entire business world, 
and they are leaning towards this more 
each day, realizing the importance of 
looking into the risk just as a commercial 
firm does. 


“How easy it is for one with no con- 
science or character to move from place 
to place, changing his or her name, ob- 
taining credit runn:ng into thousands, and 
then conveniently burn and collect, then 
again disappear. 


A Fire Bug 


“The other day I came across a risk 
in a nearby city where the record ap- 
peared clean, reported by the commercial 
agency as such, and it was clean in that 
city. But upon a careful investigation, 
it was found to have, not only a fire 
record, but convicted as a fire bug, and 
after a lapse of time turning up in a 
new location where unknown, to start 
over again, sooner or later collecting 
again from some Insurance Company. 


“Or, a corporation may be formed, 
record of which will appear clean, but, if 
the members or officers are put under 
the microscope, the aspect of the situa- 
tion is changed. These cases are rare, 
you will say. Not so. There are in my 
files at, this time some 125,000 names of 
those who have a fire record that is 
questionable. Eliminate these undesirables, 
—put them out of business! This can 
only be done by close co-operation, and 
thorough investigation, and you have then 
gone a great way towards reducing the 
vast amount of our created wealth that is 
burned or destroyed. 


“As I have stated before, every loss is 
not to be classed as incendiary or the 
result of arson, nor will the time come 
when a certain amount of fires will not 
occur. Of course they will. Insurance 
Companies expect them. That is what 
they are in business for, but not to fatten 
the pockets of the fire bug. Drive him 
out forever! Help preserve that Con- 
science, Character, Confidence that makes 
credit ‘and enriches nations. 

“I hope the time will come when every 
Insurance Company will realize the im- 
portance of establishing Credit Depart- 
ments the same as commercial houses. 
It will not only mean a valuable asset, 
but will help reduce the fires that destroy 
the nation’s wealth, destroy the confidence, 
and make the moral risk the most vitally 
important factor in every business, ir- 
respective of the amount of capital. 


Full Particulars In Financial 
Statements 
“During the years I was-checking com- 


mercial: credits I was always very par- 
> twa by it a‘ 


ticular to see that full particulars were 
given in each Financial Statement with 
reference to insurance.. It always gave 
me an opportunity to ascertain whether 
the stock, machinery, etc., was fully cov- 
ered, or whether over-insured. Just so 
particular am I now to see that the one 
not entitled to that insurance does not re- 
ceive it. This, I hope, may be the means 
of not only saving a portion of our na- 
tion’s burned wealth, but rendering serv- 
ice to my associates in commercial and 
banking circles.” 


A Law Class for Credit Men 
By E. D. Ross 


Irwin-Hodson Co., Portland, Ore. 
Director, N. A. C. M. 


AST year the Committee on Credit 

Department Education of the Port- 
land Association of Credit Men were con- 
sidering some activity which would be of 
interest and benefit to the membership at 
large. 


Heretofore requests had been made to 
endorse various schools and classes which 
might furnish mediums for credit de- 
partment education. It was found that 
the members who took advantage of these 
endorsements would become scattered and 
did not get the full benefit of association 
with one another. 


It was therefore decided to conduct a 
law class for credit men, which was con- 
ducted along rather unusual lines. The 
stereotyped method of lecturing was en- 
tirely eliminated. One hundred and fifty 
topics or hypothetical situations were se- 
lected for fifteen sessions of the class. 
This gave ten topics for ‘discussion at 
each session. 


_At the first session topics would be 
given out for the second session, and at 
the second session answers to those giver: 
out ‘at the first session were prepared. 
However, the answers were not circulated 
in the class at the beginning of the ses- 
sion; but the topics were discussed and 
various opinions of credit mem were ob- 
tained as to their ideas of the law cover- 
ing the situation. ‘This prométed some 
discussion and when the correct answer 
was eventually given, the solution of the 
problem was brought forcibly home to the 
members of the class. During the course, 
members of the class were given the right 
to bring in their own topics and hypo- 
thetical situations tor discussion. 


By this method it will be seen that very 
many problems of practical application 
were considered and much of the tech- 
nical, theoretical and unusual situations 
were eliminated from consideration. 


The membership of the class started 
with some forty-odd members, and inter- 
est was so keen that practically the same 
attendance prevailed throughout the 
course. 


This course was conducted under the 
able direction of William. B. Layton, 
Counsel of the Portland Association of 
Credit Men. 
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Advice to Department Stores 


On Fire Prevention and Insurance Problems 
By Warren F. Kimball 






CREDIT MONTHLy 


Director of Insurance, National Retail Dry Goods Association 


N Insurance Bureau, for purposes 
of educational and research work 
among department stores, has 
been organized and is being oper- 
ated in New York by the National Retail 
Dry Goods Association. The Bureau is 
designed to act in an advisory capacity, 
confining its efforts entirely to depart- 
ment store problems and basing its ad- 
vice on the information accumulated by 
means of this specialized work. Contacts 
have already been established with insur- 
ance companies, bureaus and associations 
so as to eliminate the necessity of dupli- 
cating extensive survey and other data 
at heavy expense in time and money. For 
immediate action, the Bureau has several 
objectives : 
First, for all stores, large and small. 

1. Correspondence on every-day ques- 
tions of interest to the individual 
store. 

2. An analysis of Use and Occupancy 
Insurance, for with rare exception 
it is felt this type of insurance is 
needed by department stores and 
can now be obtained on a fair and 
reasonable basis. 

3. Policy inspection and Insurance 
Survey Service. This service cov- 
ers a thorough study and a com- 
plete report on the entire insurance 
situation. It includes the details of 
each type of insurance, whether 
carried or not, a rating of the car- 
riers and suggestions for improve- 
ment in risk, coverage, forms, 
rates, etc., resulting in a perspec- 
tive of the store’s insurance which 
is rarely obtained unless approached 
in this way. By sending all poli- 
cies to New York by registered 
mail in conjunction with detailed 
questionnaires and correspondence, 
the charge will be very nominal, 
ranging from $50 to $75 for the 
small stores to a maximum of $200 
for the largest. ; 

4. Investigation and reports on special 
subjects from time to time, such as 
monthly reporting policies, winter 
fur storage policies, insurance car- 
riers, the “fallen building” clause, 
“bridging the tornado-fire gap,” etc. 

5. Development of a Central Purchas- 
ing Department through which fire 
protective apparatus and equipment 
can be obtained at a minimum cost. 
For instance, 24 gallon approved 
chemical extinguishers can be ob- 
tained for $9.00 each, f.o.b. Boston. 

Second, for the smaller or moderate 
sized stores not equipped with automatic 
sprinklers. 


1. Sprinklers. A study of the possi- 
bility of installing sprinklers and 
paying for them by means of the 
savings in insurance’ premiums. 
Also, assistance in obtaining bids 
and financing if the project is found 
workable and further investigation 
is desired. A_ so-called sypho- 
chemical sprinkler system is being 
developed for small stores where 
the standard sprinkler system is not 
feasible and this equipment has al- 
ready received substantial rate re- 
duction in certain districts. 





Overshadowing all known methods of 
physical improvement and reduction in 
cost is the automatic sprinkler. With the 
help of the Preliminary Survey blank 
which you have all received and co-oper- 
ation on the part of the .members, the 
Bureau will be able from its headquarters 
in New York to make an analysis of 
sprinkler cost which will be accurate 
within 10 per cent. This will involve no 
detailed survey and no abnormal expense. 
Every unsprinklered store should make 
this preliminary study as soon as possible, 
regardless of how remote the possibility 
of installing sprinklers may seem to be. 
If desired to avoid capital outlay, the re- 
duction in insurance premiums will often 
be found sufficient to pay for sprinklers 
on a deferred payment plan and the Bu- 
reau undertakes to find funds for finmanc- 
ing the equipment on this basis if so re- 
quested. 

The Insurance Director will visit indi- 
vidual stores and groups when his ser- 
vices are needed. Most of the advisory 
work will be accomplished by corre- 
spondence. This arrangement means ser- 
vice on a broad base with low expense. 
This procedure is especially adaptable to 
the work for which the Bureau has been 
established. 

The way in which the Bureau operates 
can be summarized as follows: 

1. An insurance page in the Bureau’s 
Monthly Bulletin, which goes to all 
members. 

2. Special bulletins and reports is- 
sued from time to time. 

3. General correspondence on every- 
day subjects, based on the “Prelim- 
inary Survey of Fire Risk.” This 
blank has been forwarded to all 
members, who are earnestly re- 
quested to fill it out and return it 
as soon as possible so that the file 
may be opened and later corre- 
spondence handled intelligently. 

4. Special questionnaires and corre- 
spondence for larger problems, such 
as policy inspection and insurance 
survey service. 

5. Interviews with Department Store 
Controllers and Store Executives 
when they are in New York. 

6. Discussions with individual stores 
and groups when necessary. 


What Is U. & O. Insurance? 


Use and Occupancy insurance is essen- 
tially “earnings” insurance. Obviously, 
no company can earn net profits until it 
first earns its charges and expenses. If 
the business is interfered with, the earn- 
ings are impaired while the fixed charges 
and expenses continue in whole or in part 
depending on the character of the fire 
and the extent of interruption. 

It is difficult to see how a fire of any 
appreciable size can occur without caus- 
ing a contingent loss not recoverable un- 
der the regular fire policies. This loss is 
made up of the loss of net profits and the 
loss due to fixed charges and other ex- 
penses which would necessarily continue 
during total or partial suspension but 
could not be earned because of interfer- 
ence with or suspension of business. The 
only uncertainty lies in the fact that no 


man can foretell how the fire will work, 
in what season it will occur or to what 
extent the business will be interrupted, 
Use and Occupancy insurance, if prop. 
erly written, will enable the insured to 
accomplish the same results during any 
fiscal year as would have been the case 
had no fire occurred, that is, the books 
will show that all fixed charges and ex. 
penses incurred during the year have been 
earned and the normal net profits pro- | 
duced. Ability to produce this result js 
especially necessary when the management 
must satisfy directors and stockholders. 


Perhaps the largest single cause contrib- 
uting to a misunderstanding of this cover- 
age is the almost universal tendency on 
the part of the insured to approach the 
problem solely with the idea in mind of 
what could happen if the premises were 
destroyed and business totally interrupted 
for a long period. In some cases, this 
possibility seems so remote that U. and 
O. coverage is. omitted, overlooking the 
fact that a very serious loss can be sus- 
tained under conditions of partial inter- 
ruption. In contemplating possible losses, 
it is safe to say the chances are perhaps 
95 to 5 that the fire will cause a period of 
interruption of such duration that during 
the time required to resume normal oper- 
ations, no expense whatever can be elimi- 
nated. In other words, expenses. will 
usually continue in full while the earnings 
drop off sharply. 


New U. and O. Form 


The Bureau strongly recommends the 
carrying by all department stores of Use 
and Occupancy insurance and it is en- 
deavoring to clarify the principles of such 
insurance. 


Important clauses in the new Use and 
Occupancy coinsurance form approved in 
principle by the stock companies (for use 
on fire or tornado policies) for mercantile 
or non-manufacturing risks, are: 

On the Use and Occupancy of the prop- 
erty described below: 


Use and Occupancy for the purpose of 
this contract is hereby defined to be net 
profits from insured’s business as con- 
ducted in the premises described below 
and also all charges and expenses earned 
in connection with such business. 

(1) The conditions of this contract are 
that if the building(s) situate —.....- 
NN IBD vscicicninne and/or ma- 
chinery and/or equipment (insert here 
“and/or stock” if liability due to damage 
or destruction of stock is to be included) 
contained therein, be destroyed or dam- 
aged by fire occurring during the term of 
this policy so as to necessitate a total or 
partial suspension of business, this Com- 
pany shall be liable under this policy for 
the actual loss sustained for not exceed- 
ing such length of time, commencing with 
the date of the fire and not limited by the 
date of expiration of this policy, as shall 
be required with the exercise of due dili- 
gence and dispatch to rebuild, repair of 
replace such part of said building(s) and 
machinery and equipment (insert here 
“and stock” if liability due to damage to 
(Continued on next page) 
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Hanson in the Field 





NEW field man, Archie M. Hanson, 

of the Kinney Cutting Products 
Corp., New York, has been added to the 
staff of the National Association of Credit 
Men. Mr. Hanson’s activities will be 
concentrated on the Eastern Division of 
the Association where he will work in 
close relationship with the local secre- 
taries and membership committee. His 
headquarters will be in the National Office 
of the Association. 

He will also work in smaller cities 
where there are no local credit men’s 
associations and endeavor to build up the 
membership of the National Association 
and assist in the formation of credit clubs 
and new associations where they are 
feasible. 

Mr. Hanson served in France during 
the war as a flying lieutenant in the 
Army. He was educated at Notre Dame 
University. He is a member of the 
Masonic Order, the Elks, and the Ameri- 
can Legion. 





or destruction of stock is included) as 
may be destroyed or damaged, subject to 
the following conditions and limits, to- 
wit : 

(2) This Company shall not be liable 
under this policy as to net profits fof 
more than the net profits prevented by the 
total or partial suspension of business, 
nor for charges and expenses in excess 
of those which must necessarily continue 
during a total or partial suspension of 
business, and then only to the extent to 
which such charges and expenses would 
have been earned had no fire occurred; 
nevertheless this Company shal] be liable 
for such expenses as may be incurred for 
the purpose of reducing any loss under 
this policy, not exceeding, however, the 
amount in which the loss is so reduced. 


(3) In consideration of the rate and/or 
form under which this policy is written, 
it is expressly stipulated and made a con- 
dition of this contract that, in the event 
of loss, this Company shall be liable for 
no greater proportion thereof than the 
amount hereby insured bears tO 0-0. 
per cent of the sum of the net profits and 
all charges and expenses which would 
normally have been earned (had no fire 
occurred), during the period of 12 months 
immediately following the fire. 

(4) In determining the amount of net 
profits and charges and expenses that 
would have been earned had no fire oc- 
curred, whether for the purpose of ascer- 
taining the amount of loss sustained or 
in’ the application of the Co-insurance 
Clause, due consideration shall be given 
to the experience of the business before 
os fire and probable experience there- 
after. 
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The Coinsurance Clause 


Explained for Credit Men’s Customers 


¢»“T°HE best description of the coinsur- surance Co., Ltd, New York. I think 
ance clause (sometimes called the re- many readers of the Crepir MontHLy 

duced rate contribution clause, the average would find it useful,—as I have,— in ex- 

clause, etc.) that I have seen,” says the plaining the coinsurance clause to their 

credit executive of a manufacturing con- customers.” 

cern, “is the one issued in a small leaflet The explanation is printed below by 

by the North British & Mercantile In- special consent of the insurance company. 





The Coinsurance Clause in effect is an agreement between the Insured and 
the Company that the former shall maintain insurance equal to 80%, 90% or 
100% (as the case may be) of the value of the property covered, and failing so to 
do shall himself bear such portion of any loss as the insurance lacking would have 


paid if in force. 


If the 100% (or full) Coinsurance Clause is used, then the insured is en- 
titled to recover such proportion of anyloss as thetotal insurance bears to the 
total valueof property covered. Thus, if the insured maintains concurrent in- 
surance equal to the total value, the insurance pays all of any loss; if less than 


the value, then it pays proportionately less of the loss. 


The 80% clause is identical in principle with the foregoing, merely reduc- 
ing the amount required ‘from 100% to 80% of the value of property covered. 
Thus, if the insured maintains concurrent insurance equal to 80% of the value, the 
insurance pays all of any loss (up to the face of the policies) ; if less than 80% 
of the value is carried, then it pays proportionately less of the loss. 


. Actual Application of the 80% Coinsurance Clausé: If the value 
of property covered is $7,500, the insured should carry at least $6,000 insurance, 
which is 80% of the value. If he carries only $5,000 insurance then he is entitled 
to collect “‘no greater proportion of any loss than the total insurance ($5,- 
000) bears to 80% ($6,000) of the a.tual value ($7,500)” or 50%hs of the 


. 1000 6000 
loss, himself bearing goo, ths thereof. 


In other words he lacks $1,000 of the requisite amount and must stand 


the proportion of the loss which that $1.000 insurance would have paid. If the 
insurance carried is but $4,000, then it paysson ths, of the loss and the insured 
bears zeooths thereof. But if he carries $6,000 insurance, which is 80% of the 
value, then he is entitled to collect eo ths of the loss, namely, all of it. 


Another method of illustration is as follows: 











Value Insur- 

a r Racied 80% Carried Loss Insurance pays Insured bears 

$7500 $6000 $5000 $3500.50 of $3500 — $291 7 1e00 of $3500 — $583 
7500 6000 4000 3500S50° of $3500 — $2333255 of $3500 — $1167 


3000 


7500 6000 3000 350020%° of $3500 — $1750;00° of $3500 — $1750 
7500 6000 6000 3500¢%,-of $3500 — $3500 gor of $3500 — 0 


If in any particular case one wishes to know how much of a loss the insur- 
ance will pay, let him set down 80% of the total value of the property cov- 
ered, the total amount of the insurance and the total amount of the loss, and 
then work out the example precisely as in the illustration. 























































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































The Firm’s Credit 


Protected by Life Insurance 
By George A. Goodridge 


Penn Mutual Life Insurance Company 


ES, Mr. Smythe, that’s a satisfac- 

} tory statement.” The speaker was 

A. B. Turner of the Eighth National 

Bank, vice-president in charge of credits. 

“In the past we have been disposed to 

grant your requests, and we can let you 
have what you ask for now.” 


“Thank you, Mr. Turner; you have al- 
ways treated us very decently.” 


“But I would like also to call to your 
attention a matter of great importance— 
of increasing importance. You notice 
that on our last lot of statement sheets 
we have followed the form approved by 
the National Association of Credit Men 
and have added these questions. ‘How 
much life insurance do you own? To 
whom payable?’ Bankers are going to 
stress more and more the importance of 
corporation and partnership insurance, 
and we are now going to include that 
item in the column of assets. Life insur- 
ance is very definitely an asset, and an 
clement of greatest importance in the 
credit of a concern. It is increasingly 
recognized as such.” 


“I believe in life insurance myself,” 
remarked Smythe. 


“I’m glad you do. Insurance for a 
man’s family protection is, of course, 
essential. But does your firm carry any 
insurance upon your own life, to protect 
your company if you die suddenly?” 


“Well, perhaps we ” 


“Mr. Smythe, you want me to be frank 
with you. Let me tell you that one of 
our directors used your namé in yester- 
day’s meeting, as that of a man almost es- 
sential for the life of your company. The 
attitude of our board toward your loan, 
in the event ot your death, is a matter 
of real interest to you, is it not?” 

“You're right!” , 

“Don’t you see what a great help it 
would be, if this or any later loan could 
be met at once, by the payment of a life 
insurance check? That might be the 
means of preventing a forced liquidation 
of the business, with serious consequences 
to your family.” 


“I am glad you have called that to my 
attention. I spoke to Jones about it a 
while ago. He felt the expense was tno 
great.” 


“Do you feel,” asked the credit man, 
“that 3 per cent (less than that, in fact) 
is a high rate for a vital protection of 
this sort? You are under forty, aren’t 
you?” 

“Thirty-eight next month.” 


“Well, for only $90. a month, for the 
first year, and a regularly reducing de- 
posit annually thereafter, you and Mr. 
Jones (if he is about your age), may 
have the satisfaction of knowing that upon 
the death of either one of you, your $20,000 
loan will be paid immediately, avoiding 
embarrassment possible should the loan be 
called without this aid at hand}; reassur- 
ance will be afforded your merchandise 
creditors, and the readjustment of your 
business can be brought about without 
hardship or danger to the interest of your 
business and your family.” 








“You are a better life insurance sales- 


man, Mr. Turner, than many who call 
upon me.” 


“Maybe so. You see that I have a sort 
of interest in the use of the funds of 
those for whom the bank is trustee. That 
leads me to urge you and all borrowers 
to take this simple and important step, 
knowing that I am at the same time doing 
you a real service.” 


Forced Liquidation Avoided 


“Suppose that, for any reason, we 
should dissolve the firm,—what about the 
insurance then?” Smythe asked. 


“Why, then you have repayment of the 
cash values, if you and Mr. Jones do not 
want to continue the policies as personal 
protection. In ten years, you would have 
a cash refund of over $6500. and in twenty 
years I believe these values would equa! 
nearly $15,000. And do not forget that 


CREDIT MONTHLY 


the loan vaules are constantly at your 
command in any emergency. Life in. 
surance loans have saved many a concern 
from disaster.” 


“I believe we shall have to do some- 
thing of this sort soon,” said Smythe. 


“You surely will,” was the quick re- 
joinder. “I mean that, one of these days, 
hank loans may be conditioned upon 
ownership of policies by the borrower. 
Brain insurance is every bit as important 
as fire insurance. Merchandise can be 
replaced, usually without serious delay, 
But a directing genius must first be born 
and then be trained; it takes time. Com- 
petition doesn’t stop while a manager 
is being educated for his task.” 


“Thank you Mr. Turner, for your sug- 
gestion. I can assure you that Jones & 
Smythe will take it seriously. Good day.” 


If Partnership is Dissolved 


Sequel: Smythe converted Jones to see 
the wisdom of the bank’s advice. Two 
weeks after the above interview, Jones 
& Smythe became the owners of two 
ordinary life insurance policies for $25,- 
000. each the average net annual deposit 
over ten years $1100. At the end of that 
time the firm dissolved, the assets being 
increased by $8200.—the cash values of 
the policies which had protected the firm’s 
credit for the ten year period. 





A Whole Trade Profits 


Through Reduced 


Insurance Ratings 


By C. H. Waterbury 


Secretary, National Wholesale Druggists’ Association 


How an industry can study its peculiar 
fire problems, correct bad conditions, and 
thus secure great reductions in insurance 
rates, is indicated in Mr. Waterbury’s ar- 
ticle, based on an address made by him 
before the National Fire Council. 


HE dependence of credit upon in- 

surance has been repeatedly stressed 

by the Committee on Fire Insurance 
of the National Wholesale Druggists’ 
Association. In one report, the Com- 
mittee, feeling that well protected plants 
could be kept safe only by frequent in- 
spection, offered the following recommen- 
dations, in which it should be noted that 
the members desired to go even further 
than their own immediate plants and to 
protect the whole district in which they 
are located and also to protect their cus- 
tomers, the retail druggists: 

“A closer connection should be main- 
tained with the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters in Chicago by correspon- 
dence and by greater effort to follow all 
its suggestions as far as possible in refer- 
ence to fire prevention. 

“Your committee recommends the use 
of the fire drill by our members, and the 
appointment of a reliable employee, sub- 
ject to the approval of the local tariff or 
inspection bureau, to inspect every week or 
two the entire premises and report upon 
properly printed blanks both to the firm 
and to the tariff bureau. 

“Your committee urges that our mem- 
bers endeavor to secure in every State the 
enactment of a fire marshal law modeled 
after the most approved known. 

“Our members in their different cities, 


are urged to insist upon the most ap- 
proved fire preventive measures, such as 
the placing underground of all electric 
wires in the congested districts, abundant 
water supply and a thoroughly well equip- 
ped fire department 

“Your committee urges that our mem- 
bers recognize the great dependence of 
credit upon insurance. For this reason it 
1ccommends the distribution to the retail 
drug trade of educational insurance liter- 
ature and the securing of full intormation 
from retail customers as to the amount of 
insurance carried on their stock, names of 
companies and dates of expiration of their 
policies.” 

Although all the wholesale drug houses 
do not adopt the same rules for fire pro- 
tection, the following is a sample of those 
most in use: 


Fire Protection Rules 


“No smoking allowed in the build- 
ings nor on platforms outside. 

“Safety matches only are allowed 
in the buildings. Never throw them 
on the floor. 

“Sweepings and rubbish not al- 
lowed in the building over night, 
but must be taken to the furnace 
room, and containers, when emptied 
by the fireman, are to be called for 
the following day. Glass, tin, old 
iron and non-combustible material 
must be kept in a separate con- 
tainer and not thrown in with the 
other rubbish. 


“Before leaving at mght, close all 
(Continued on page 34) 
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The Conversion of Peter 


“ I there, Peterkin, you old moss- 
back!” Peter Moss turned slow- 
ly on the creaky bookkeeper’s 
stool that for the better part of 

the morning had held him perched close 

to the high desk. The voice booming in 
his ear did not startle him, but the irri- 
tating epithets “Peterkin” and “mossback” 

—Peter cringed. He loathed caricature, 

for ‘way down deep Peter knew the 

merrily spoken words were but insinua- 
tions directed at his real self. Peter the 

Great, or Peter the 

Bold, or even Peter 

the Hermit—once 

Moss had dared to 

dream of deeds fit- 

ting him to some 
such title. But 

Peterkin—Manikin, 

Peterkin the mani- 

kin — how realis- 

tically that fitted! 

And he knew it. 


Once long ago 
some one _ had 
called him that 
with scurrilous in- 
tent, and the same 
evening Peter 
stood on his tiptoes 
to challenge him- 
self in the mirror; 
but the mirror won 
and Peter fled. 
Fortunately for 
him the glass 
showed only physi- 
cal diminutiveness ; 
it did not reflect 
his soul. Thus it 
was that the name 
Peterkin caught 
and stuck, just 
like Lux or Gold 
Dust or Wrigley’s, 
and Peter, unable 
to counteract the 
evil influence of it 
shrunk closer to 
himself until like a 
grotesque  minia- 
ture of the Think- 
er, he groveled 
over his books, 
ponderous ledgers, 
dusty tomes. He 
drew them close 
until Peter and 
the books became 
co-occupants of a 
single soul, Peter’s 
soul, Peterkin, the & 
mossback. ” 


“Climb down, old 
thing, and listen to 
the sage spill the 
saddest but soundest news e’er spoken by 
a credit man.” 

Peter obeyed—sidled down from his 
stool; it was an ape-like movement, the 
only thing that Peter did with agility. 
He was vexed and yet he wasn’t vexed, 
for what man could ever be peevish when 
Big. Ben Tooley chose to expand his vocal 
cords, even at the expense of those who 
listened. And then, that smile was enor- 
mous, as huge as the physical body that 
imprisoned the heart of Ben Tooley. And 
of this—those close to him were often 
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inspired with the thought that the Creator 
had so ponderously imprisoned Ben’s ven- 
tricles and pulmonaries just to keep the 
external Tooley balanced with the internal. 


“My dear sir, how vastly you enter into 
things.” Peter’s voice was ever so piping 
and yet he spoke each syllable with meticu- 
lous care. It was a pose by which he had 
long tried to circumvent the indignities of 
others. 

Big Ben laughed, “And how vastly f 


“INDEED, PETER SO FORGOT HIMSELF AS TO PUFF OUT HIS CHEEKS TO JOIN IN THE 


BLOWING.” 


must enter into this thing,—for I come 
to sell you a share in the greatest, the 
most virtuous scheme ever conceived by 
those who toil for bread—or—or cake.” 


Peter hated to be sold; mentally he ran 
through the list; insurance, real estate, 
bonds, automobiles. But none of these 
fitted Ben Tooley. It may be that he had 
missed his calling, but, for better or for 
worse, Big Ben had chosen the credit pro- 
fession. Peter squared back his puny 
shoulders,—for whatever the product, Ben 
with a sample case could prove dangerous. 





“Then I should say I’m not in the 
market.” Peter liked that. “Well spoken,” 
something inside of him said. 


But Ben came back with a lightning 
thrust, “As if you could get rid of me, 
unsight unseen. Why man, ‘not in the 
market’ ?—and I haven’t even told you the 
product.” 


“But Ben,” and Peter made a half turn 
toward his desk to cast an affected wry 
glance at the books, “I’m just buried, just 
buried this morn- 
ing. Couldn’t you 
come back—.” 

“Buried! Why 
Peter, old thing, 
I’ve come to dig 
you out. When I 
leave, you'll give 
me your blessing 
for admitting you 
to our charmed 
circle of benefac- 
tors.” 


‘“Well—” Peter 
grudgingly drew a 
chair up to the 
table and sat down 
motioning Ben to 
do likewise. After 
all, standing side 
by side was too aw- 
ful, seated the phy- 
sical comparison 
seemed less gro- 
tesquely to Peter’s 
disadvantage. 


“Peter, you have 
heard about the 
fund for the prose- 
cution of commer- 
cial crooks?” 


Peter’s heart 
took a terrible 
leap. Yes, he had 
heard about it. So 
this explained 
Ben’s unexpected 
call. Peter shook 
in his shell, tucked 
in his arms and 
legs, then drew in 
his head. 


“T’ve heard about 
it,” he squeeked. 

“Of course you 
have.” Ben hurried 
on: “For a long 
time we've all in- 
dividually been 
playing a lone 
game against the 
credit crook’s in- 
sidious guerilla 
warfare, and the 
result, well, in cold dollars it’s estimated 
as high as $400,000,000 annually. Terrible! 
But listen—the defensive method of in- 
dividual potshooting is over. Peter, we're 
going to mass our forces for the biggest 
clean-’em-out drive ever dreamed of. For 
this purpose, Peter, the National Assocta- 
tion of Credit Men is raising $1,000,000 
immediately—more later. They’re due to 
spend $500,000 annually in an organized 
campaign directed against credit crime.” 

Peter looked bored as he played a rap- 

(Continued on page 50) 
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Hew to the Line! 
Advantages of Ruling Balanced. Accounts in Red 


By Frank G. Hathaway 


Manager, Department of Service, National Association of Credit Men 


HEN the 

rule, ink, 
vest protector 
way to the _ nimble 
fingers of the Book- 
keeping Machine oper- 
ator, we in our anxi- 
ety to be ultra modern 
lost sight of the hu- 
manness of the ledger 
and looked on it as 
purely mechanical, The 
result was that most 
ledger pages became a 
mass of jumbled figures which only a 
very technical man could understand. 
Like the old time photographer, we un- 
consciously directed our attention toward 
making the subject appear other than its 
real self. 

But the modern credit executive, who 
realizes the possibilities of the machine- 
kept ledger, like the modern photo- 
grapher, is directing his attention toward 
the bringing out of character in the pic- 
ture,—for after all the ledger page is a 
picture of your customer. It is the cus- 
tomer’s diary. The debit side records 
wren he started with you, how carefully 
he buys, how successful he has reen, his 
dull and slack periods, etc. The credit 
side indicates how he pays, reminds you 
of when there was sickness in his family, 
or when business reverses were suffered. 
This record is the most valuable piece 
of information in the hands of the credit 
executive. 

When the photographer brought char- 
acter into his pictures by reaving the 
lines in the face of his subject, in de- 
veloping rather than erasing what ap- 
peared to be a blemish on the surface, he 
did exactly what a firm of large whole- 
sale grocers has done in the middie west. 
They started putting lines on their ma- 
chine-kept ledgers and red ones at tnat. 
At regular intervals once a month, the 
operator ruled the ledger as shown here- 
with. This was done by taking a section 
of the ledger, laying it flat on the desk 
and drawing a line immediately urder the 
balanced items. 

Occasionally this could not be done, be- 
cause of a credit memorandum which was 
not taken care of, or an invoice skipped 
in settlement. This condition was re- 
flected on the statement, as no palances 
were carried forward, all open items 
showing thereon. Where invoices were 
skipped they were called to the customer’s 
attention and the customer was urged to 
deduct his credits in making his next 
remittance. It happened occasionally that 
the remittance did not cover any par- 
ticular group of invoices, which condition 
allowed the firm to check up the receiving 
department to ascertain if any goods had 
been returned or any allowances made 
that had not come through on the book 
and thus avoid asking the customer what 
items he intended that particular remit- 
tance to cover. : 

The bookkeeper ceased to be merely a 
mechanic in that he was constancy striv- 


pen, 
and 
gave 
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ing to rule his ledger and keep the ac- 
counts in line. With this additional in- 
terest came more accurate postings, as 
it enabled the operator to see at a glance 
the picture the ledger was designed to 
show. 

The time element was taken care of in 
the speed of making statements, which 
in this concern were made each week for 
the salesmen and each month for mailing 
to the customers. The trial balance could 
be taken off much more rapidly and when 
out of balance could be checked back 
much more readily than if the balanced 
accounts are not ruled. 


The credit executive, instead of seeing 
a mass of figures, saw at a glance the 
paying habits,——how consistently the cus- 
tomer cleaned up the small as well as the 
large items, how he took advantage .of 
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the credit memo, all of which indicated 
the way he kept his own acconnts. It 
eliminated the tendency on the part of 
some customers to pay in round fizures, 
leaving small balances to clutter up the 
ledger. It showed the sales manager at a 
glance the method of buying, and the 
number of credit memos. 


The red lines showed the character not 
only of the customer, but of the house as 
well, because 75 per cent. of discrepancies 
in accounts are caused by negligence on 
the part of the sales and credit depart 
ments. 


In the words of our gone but not for- 
gotten friend, Burton Lester Taylor, who 
conducted his famous column “A Line-o- 
Type or Two” in the Chicago Tribune, 
“Hew to the line, let the quips fall where 
they may.!” 
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RED RULES SHOW AT A GLANCE THE CUSTOMER'S BUSINESS, IN 

DICTATING CHARACTER, CAPACITY AND THE ACCUMULATION OF 

CAPITAL.—OR SERVE AS A WARNING OF BAD PAYING HABITS THAT 
MAY FORESHADOW FAILURE. 
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No larger than a letterhead, weighs only eleven 
pounds—easily portable— never in the way. This 
machine is unfailingly accurate and amazingly 
speedy. Its life is the lifetime of your business. And 
it costs less than any other machine of its type. No 
wonder business shows an increasing preference 
for the compact and sturdy Burroughs Calculator. 


een a 


demonstration or mail coupon | Burroughs Adding Machine Co., 
| 6459 Second Bivd., 
| Detroit. Michigan. 


| Please send me further information about the 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY | Burroughs Coleuteter. | 
DETRO!T, MICHIGAN Nome. — — 


| Business ae ios ; 


| Address 


ADDING : BOOKKEEPING +: CALCULATING AND _ BILLING MACHINES 









































































































































































































































































































































Distress Merchandise 


UR merchants and particularly 
our credit departments have 
not begun to realize the costs and 
disarrangements brought about by 
dumping large amounts of distress 
merchandise on unprepared markets. 
In the liquidation of insolvent es- 
tates through friendly process and 
through bankruptcy the main ques- 
tion seems to be how merchandise 
can be disposed of to the best ad- 
vantage from the creditors’ view- 
point. It sometimes happens that a 
business enterprise in an insolvent or 
embarrassed condition is continued 
under the supervision of creditors. 
Merchandise is bought and sold with 
no thought of how the liquidation of 
this particular enterprise and the 
handling of distress merchandise is 
affecting the business of the com- 
amunity. 

Through the assistance of the ad- 
justment bureaus of the National 
Association of Credit Men I traced 
last year the movements of several 
million dollars of distress merchan- 
dise. But I could not find any single 
instance where the disposal of this 
merchandise was controlled by any 
other motive than that of realizing 
the most for it, with no protection in 
its movements—to the merchants 
who are striving to make a living by 
selling goods on fair terms and pay- 
ing for them according to contract. 

The distress merchandise problem 
must receive a more generous share 
of our critical study and be subjected 
in its control to more systematic 
handling than has up to the present 
time been generally the case. A 
creditor may fare better in an in- 
solvent case by having the merchan- 
dise handled to the best possible ad- 
vantage, but this same creditor may 
be sacrificing business and causing 
the loss of some other account 
through the stifling of competition 
that the sales of the merchandise 
have brought about. 


THE CREDOSCOPE 


AOR 


This is one of the problems upon 
which we must throw the searchlight 
of a most critical investigation. It 
is one of the occasions of high costs 
in merchandising; and we cannot 
hope to control costs without the 
control of every leak. Not until re- 
cently did this subject come to me 
with the full force of its importance, 
but I now realize how uneconomic 
we are as a rule in the handling of 
distress merchandise. I am _ begin- 
ning to feel that where the merchan- 
dise is sold after the liquidation of 
an insolvent estate is just as import- 


ant as the price obtained for it. If 


it is going into a community where 
it might serve to stifle legitimate 
merchandise or to make legitimate 
merchandising more difficult, then it 
were better to take a little less for 
the merchandise and have it go 
where its competition will not react 
unprofitably on other creditor mer- 
chants. 


It would be well for a deep inter- 
est to be aroused in this subject. It 
is an old, but, in a sense, a new prob- 
lem, because it has never received 
the study that it deserves on the part 
of sales and credit departments. 
Wherever costs of merchandising 
are under study, this subject must be 
analyzed and closely scrutinized, 
else one of the causes of high costs 
will have been neglected. It is clear- 
ly a credit problem because unfair 
competition makes legitimate mer- 
chandising difficult and increases the 
dangers of credit liquidations. 


Price Cutting 


RICE CUTTING is not a healthy 

stimulant for business. Our chief 
problem these days is high costs, and 
unless profits are sufficient to ab- 
sorb the costs and leave a little for 
compensation to capital investment, 
there is neither safety nor pleasure 
in a business enterprise. 


Unless an article is well sold,— 
that is, has been sold at a reasonable 
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profit,—it had better not be sold at 
all, according to my point of view; 
and yet this philosophy may be at- 
tacked by some who believe that vol- 
ume distribution is the safeguard of 
a business. 


I am confident that in some par- 
ticular lines,—and I need not men- 
tion them,—price cutting is being 
indulged in for the sake of making 
sales. This kind of business jeop- 
ardizes the existence of many of the 
business operators who fail to realize 
that there must be.a margin between 
cost and selling price that will take 
care of the overhead and leave some- 
thing for capital. 


Price cutting is indulged in too 
frequently by business operators who 
cannot afford it, who face failure as 
their little capital is eaten up by costs 
which the profits of distribution were 
insufficient to absorb. 

Credit managers are on tenter- 
hooks when realizing that their debt- 
ors are doing this kind of business 
and thus increasing the dangers of 
the credit risk. 


I have realized of late that if one 
thing above another needed constant 
emphasis, it was the courageous con- 
trol of costs and sales on a proper 
margin of profit. 

If there are more operators in a 
particular field than can distribute 
at a reasonable profit, then some- 
thing should be done to eliminate the 
unsafe margin, and allow the re- 
mainder a reasonable opportunity for 
success. 

Nothing appears to me as more im- 
prudent, unsafe and unbusinesslike 
than the slashing of prices for the 
purpose of making sales. 

Credit managers should be valiant 
and prudent enough to keep this un- 
safe feature of business constantly 
in mind and to urge their debtors to 
abstain from it. Not many business 
operators are foolish enough to skate 
on thin ice when they are told that 
the ice is thin. $ 
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Whenever volume is at the cost of 
profits, then the business could offer 
no greater danger than volume. 

Price cutting is uneconomic from 
every viewpoint, so far as I can see 
it—particularly uneconomic when 
the abilities of a debtor to meet his 
obligations rests upon the manner in 
which he makes his sales. 

Business service has in price cut- 
ting a worthy object of attack; and 
every credit department should be 
keenly alive to the need of reason- 
able caution and extreme urgency 
when necessary. 


The Freedom of Credit 
Information 


F anything has helped along the 

prosperity of our country, it is 
the flexibility and usefulness of our 
credit system. 

We could have no credit system 
without a mechanism functioning in 
a manner that gives wholesomeness 
and usefulness to credits. 


Wherever a business or a banking 
enterprise sells goods or makes loans 
on credit terms, there is an indebted- 
ness to the credit system that has 
made possible the wideness of our 
business and financial transactions, 
and yet it is an obligation too little 
recognized. 


When the Nation was entering the 
period of its real prosperity nearly 
three decades ago there was no co- 
hesion in credits, there was a loose- 
ness in the credit structure for the 
reason that co-operation and the in- 
terchange of experiences and infor- 
mation did not prevail. 


The credit experience or informa- 


tion was considered as an asset,—to - 


divulge it would have seemed to be 
turning over to competitors an ad- 
vantage that they should build up for 
themselves. 

This kind of philosophy was found 
to be radically wrong, and only as we 
substituted for it a free and recip- 
rocal interchange did we give to 
credit technique that cohesion and 
form that justify its designation as 
a system. 


With all of this experience back of 
us, with every impulse to the main- 
tenance of a credit machinery that 
will conserve the flexibility and use- 
fulness of credits, we still find some 
institutions asking a price for their 
experiences or information, or ar- 
ranging to have the information or 
experience sold to the inquirer 
through an organization formed for 
the purpose. 

Some state bankers’ associations 
have approved of making a charge 
for credit information, and in so 


doing they have overlooked the basic 
fact that the fluidity of credit and its 
usefulness to them was founded 
upon a free and reciprocal inter- 
change. 


Frequently many banking institu- 
tions are found asking a price 
(usually a small one) for their credit 
information. The idea is entirely 
foreign to our modern requirements 
and opposed to that progressiveness 
which gradually transformed close- 
ness into freedom of interchange. 


I feel very strongly on the subject. 
Although we have endeavored to 
show to all institutions the need of a 
free policy in interchange of credit 
information, yet there are still of- 
fenders most of whom are doubtless 
unconscious of the wrong they are 
doing to credit, the element upon 
which our prosperity is largely based. 

There must be a free though care- 
fully guarded circulation of credit 
information in order that the selec- 
tion of risks may be intelligently 
made. To impose a charge for the 
information is clogging the channel 
and making it more difficult for us 
to preserve the principles on which 


our wide credit circulation is based. 
4 


The Regulation of Work 


IVIANI, premier orator of 

France, has passed out. The 
fires of his oratory burned him up. 
Nervous energy is a capital quality 
in public speaking, but if the fuel is 
not well regulated it will some time 
burn up the furnace. 


The more closely I look around, 
the greater is my respect for work. 
It is a chief element in personal and 
national success. Work makes capi- 
tal, and the preservation of capital 
requires work. A circle is thus es- 
tablished, and the continuity of it 
cannot be broken with impunity. 


Unregulated work, however, does 
not get one anywhere. It is just as 
ineffective and dangerous as an army 
moving to the attack of the enemy’s 
lines without a preconceived plan or 
a directing head. There must al- 
ways be an objective and a persistent 
striving toward that objective, with 
a regulation of the work needed to 
attain it so that the human gear will 
be expertly and safely handled. 

The work that is the most effec- 
tive frequently does not show upon 
the surface. It is the mental work. 
The work that shows upon the sur- 
face is just the kind of work that 
moves a person in circles rather than 
straight toward the goal. 

Planning one’s work is just as 
necessary as planning for any enter- 
prise; and as the plan is good, and 
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closely followed, so the work will 
prove effective. 


I have seen a great many’ people 
who seem to be very busy and yet 
were getting nowhere. They were 
moving hither and yon, using up 
their fuel without going straight for- 
ward to an objective. I have seen 
this kind of work in credits,—man- 
agers of credit departments fussing 
and fuming, moving about in circles, 
and apparently unconscious of the 
fact that they were merely burning 


up fuel without any forward move- 
ment. 


Every bit of work should tell. It 
should move one in a direction care- 
fully laid out, and with the burning 
of as littlé fuel as the movement 
requires. 

There is no line of human en- 
deavor in which good regulation will 
produce better results than in the 
careful and wise regulation of one’s 
work, 


Everybody’s Problem 


HE primary consideration in 

levying national and state taxes 
should be raising sufficient sums to 
operate governments prudently and 
economically. 

Taxation is everybody’s problem. 
He who does not pay an income tax 
may regard himself as immune, but 
the shelter, food and raiment he 
must buy cost more when taxes are 
increased. Consequently every person 
who buys commodities pays a toll 
for the cost of government. 


Let us appeal for an intelligent 
treatment of Federal taxation as we 
approach the coming session of Con- 
gress. There should be a modifica- 
tion of our tax laws embracing econ- 
omies as for instance, a combined 
normal and surtax rate not exceed- 
ing 25 per cent. This revision 
would turn the flow of money from 
tax exempt securities into industry, 
a condition that the welfare of busi- 
ness requires as its need and oppor- 
tunities grow. 

Inheritance taxes should be dealt 
with fearlessly and _ impartially. 
There should be an elimination of 
that duplication which at the present 
time makes possible a virtual con- 
fiscation of property by means of 
taxes. There should be also a sim- 
plification of methods in, levying 
taxes, so that the cumbersome, an- 
noying and costly refiguring of tax 
returns may be reduced to a mini- 
mum. 

The debate will soon be on. Every 
person should take his stand. so 
that by united demand the proper 
modification may be granted. 
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Billing Problems Solved 


Executives Find Machinery Adapted to Various Needs 


ILLS, bills, bills! When the Ulti- 
mate Payer sees the flock of bills 
which overflow his mail-box on 
the first, second and third of every 
month, he is quite likely to think that 
he is the only one who suffers on account 
of these none-too-popular sheets of paper. 
But sometimes, if he could be made to 
believe it, the senders might be inclined 
to say to him: “These hurt me more than 
they do you;” for billing under modern 
business conditions is a com- 
plicated affair and presents 
many a tough problem to 
accounting officers. Or, at 
least it did. The tough prob- 
lems ‘have softened up con- 
siderably with all the new, 
adaptable equipment and the 
efficiency systems that have 
been worked out. The ques- 
tion is how to get the invoic- 
ing done as expeditiously as 
possible, performing as many 
other accounting operations at 
the same time as can be done. 
There is no complaint to be 
made about lack of machin- 
ery. The machines are avail- 
able. Go around and in- 
spect them all, and each 
seems more remarkable than 
the last. The only things 
they won’t do are talk and 
think. Some are typewriter 
machines built especially for 
billing, the bills to be copied 
only; some will add and 
subtract; another does every 
sort of computing except -di- 
vision. Almost any of the 
machines sold for billing can 
have attachments added which 
will provide for addition and 
cross computing. Practically 
all can be used for straight 
tabulation work, and for dis- 
tribulation or totals. Having made these 
broad general statements, let us take a few 
little journeys to the homes of some of 
our best companies and see how and with 
what they are doing their billing jobs. 


Little Waste Motion 


A little jaunt to a quaint old street that 
slips quietly along to the west of Broad- 
way for a dozen or so blocks brings us to 
the doors of the American Hard Rubber 
Company, a long-established house and 
surely worth a visit. Presiding over a 
large, well-organized office where there is 
plainly little waste motion, is the Comp- 
troller, A. V. Bristol. 

“Yes,” says the Comptroller, in. an- 
swer to our questions, “we have a very 
satisfactory system of billing now, one 
that we have worked out with much care 
to suit our business. Our machine is very 
simple,—merely a typewriter with an at- 
tachment which enables us to use the con- 
tinuous forms, called fanfold, so there is 
no stopping to pick up new forms and in- 
sert carbons. As each set is taken out of 
the machine, a handle pushes back the car- 
tons, and the next set can be turned into 
place. 








OveRATOR TO MAKE SEVERAL COPIES. 
INSERTING CARBON SHEETS Is AVOIDED BY THE FANFOLD DEVICE, 
WHICH Provipes A CONTINUOUS AND AUTOMATIC SUPPLY 


By Eleanor Boykin 


“Since we make six carbons, you can 
see what this means in time-saving. What 
becomes of all those carbons? [’ll write it 
down for you,”—and he did. 

Original and Duplicate—To customer. 

File Copy—For our numerical file of 
invoices. 

Posting Copy — To bookkeeper 
ledger. 


Shipping Copy—To Shipping Depart- 


for 





THE ATTACHMENT ON THIS ORDINARY TYPEWRITER ENABLES THE 


THe Hanp 


ForMs AND CARBONS. 


ment for packing and shipment of goods 
called for. 


_Packing Copy—To serve as packing 
ticket. This tears off on the side and so 
shows quantity only, no prices. 


Statistical Copy—For our sales sheet. 


“The shipping copy goes down-stairs as 
soon as we can get it down there,” Mr. 
Bristol continued, when he had laid his 
pencil down; “and then after the goods 
have been packed and weighed, the trans- 
portation charges are put on the bill and 
it comes back to this department, so the 
figures may be added to the other copies. 
It is not necessary for all these to be put 
into the typewriter, for the postage or ex- 
pressage may be handwritten on cur own 
copies.” 

“Isn’t there any way out of having to 
add the shipping charges after the invoice 
has been through the machine?” 

Mr. Bristol shook his head. “Not with 
safety. If we were to make up the or- 
ders from the original, goods would often 
be shipped out to the customer without 
his ever being billed for them. And that 
—well, you know how we would feel 
about that.” We can imagine that that 
would be a fit subject for A Manufac- 
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turer's Tragedy. “Our machines are no 
motorized. They don’t need to be. Oy 
operators produce a very high average 
of completed invoices a day; they ar 
graded by the number of lines they con. 
plete per day, and this serves as a bas; 
for promotion.” 

Next to “Fire!” and “Police!” two of 
the best known words implying speed jy 
the language of business are “Westen 
Union.” And since we are looking fo; 

fast methods, it is natural t 
turn in at a Western Unio 
office. The billing for New 
York City is all done in th 
large building which fronts 
on Hudson street; and her 
sixteen billing machines ar 
kept busy every minute oj 
the working day and ata 
pace which sounds _incret- 
ible. Listen to J. O. Newman 


head of the division, tel 
about it. 

“We measure production 
by units. Every item en- 


tered counts as one init, ev- 
ery bill put in and taken out 
of the machine makes up 1\ 
units. Our operator,—who 
weighs about 80 pounds— 
has a rate of 600 units a 
hour. 


“How 


do you get such 
speed ?” 

“Careful supervision, first 
of course; careful training 
(all the operators are trained 
here from the beginning); 
and then by _ encouraging 


rapid work with a_ bonws 
Whenever she goes above 36 
units an hour, a girl receives 
a premium.” 

The telegraph business is ol 
course not comparable to the 
textile or automotive bust 
ness, but the principles on which it i 
run are not unlike those of any commer 
cial institution; and the Western Union 
furnishes a striking example of simplicity 
in method. H. Bolshaw, the manager ol 
credits and collections for the New York 
office and an active member of the New 
York Credit Men’s Association, cescribed 
the billing system to the visitor. Here if 
the gist of it: 


METHOD OF 


OF 


After a message is dispatched from 
the main office, it is filed with the 
others of the day, according to the 
state and city of its destination. The 
cash messages are segregated and the 
sum of their totals compared with the 
cash receipts as a check at the end of 
each day. The charge messages go to 
the Accounting office, and under the 
general supervision of Mr. Newman, 
are arranged in alphabetical order by 
the sender’s name. From these, post- 
ings are made on the billing machines 
to the customers’ statements, kept mm 
alphabetical sections. 


There are two adding registers on 
the machine, though there might be a 
great many more if they were needed. 
One of these registers holds all the 
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The Comptometer speeds turnover 


If not made by 


Profits in merchandising depend largely up- 
on turnover. 


But the control of turnover rests upon 
timely information of the movement of 
goods by departments and lines, which in- 
formation can be obtained only from an 
adequate distribution of sales. 


By its high speed on all figure work the 
Comptometer quickly supplies the statisti- 
cal data necessary to the control of turn- 
over at the least possible cost and effort. 
Coupled with this speed are the automatic 
safeguards against human error in opera- 
tion—the Controtled‘key and “Clear” reg- 
ister signal—which assure the highest pos- 
sible degree of accuracy. 


The work done by the Comptometer in 
the office of the Bailey-Farrell Mfg. Co., 
Pittsburgh (pictured below) and described 
in adjoining column, is representative of its 
work in thousands of other offices. 


A Comptometer man will be glad to show 
you by an actual working test what the 
Comptometer, in conjunction with the 


Comptometer Strip Distribution System, 4 


will do on your work. 


J. Fred Allen, Auditor of 
Bailey-Farrell Mfg. Co., says: 


“For the purpose of analysis, we di- 


vide our merchandise into 50 depart- 
ments, where each sale is allocated 
to its respective department, at both 
cost and selling price. 

“By a further division of sales by 
territories, we find the amount of 
merchandise sold from each depart- 
ment by each salesman and the gross 
profit thereon. 


“These figures, used in conjunction 
with our accounts payable data, en- 
abled us last year to reduce our in- 
ventory by many thousands of dollars 
—a result that more than paid for 
the system and the expense of its 
operation for the year. 

“All the figuring involved in this 
work is done with two 12-column 
Comptometers.” 


FELT & TARRANT MFG. CO., 1717 N. PAULINA ST., CHICAGO, ILL 


Felt & Tarrant 


it’s not a 


Comptometer 


CONTROLLED KEY 


4DD/NG AND CALCULATING MACHINE 
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Only the 
Comptometer 
has the 

Contr olled-key 
safeguard 
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individual amounts and gives a record 
of the entries for.a section; the other 
is cleared after the total of charges 
for the day is entered on each cus- 
tomer’s sheet. 

Since the company has no “terms,” 
but requires all who are allowed the 
accommodation of paying from a 
monthly statement to settle on a cash 
basis, no ledger is kept, a carbon 
of the statement being sufficient. 
However, when the _ statements 


One feature of these Western Union 
statements is that the column showing 
amounts is on the left of the entry space, 
instead of at the right, only the totals 
column being on this side. Reason? 
Speed again. Mr. Bolshaw explained that, 
where there are several charges to be en- 
tered at one time, the nearer together the 
amounts and descriptions the quicker the 
entries can be finished. 

The newer model machines with motor- 
driven carriage return are being substi- 














CAUTION 


Cases are often opened 
while in transit and goods 





PAST DUE BILLS SUBJECT 
TO SIGHT ORAFT 





Date, 
ESTABLISHED 1839 


Sold to 





Department 





Terms NET 30 DAYS 


Salesman 







Value hercin 
Invoice & declared to be 


Package N.09090 Articles 


LOT No. — 


DESCRIPTION 





FORM 506). 7-20 
AMERICAN RAILWAY EXPRESS CO. 
Original INCORPORATED 


Issued at New York, N. Y., 


Consigned to 


Street Address 


Value declared 


by shipper to be Dollars 
Articles S:pped Via 
Per 


For the Sn.,.per 





TELEPHONE, SPRING 9508 


LEVINSOHN BROS. & CO., INC. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


BOYS’ CLOTHING 
719-725-727 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


Shipped Via 






















NON-NEGOTIABLE COLLECT 47- 09090 
Received from LEVINSOHN BROS. & CO., Inc., 725 Broadway 


192 


The following described articles to be forwarded to consignee and destination as 
given below, subject to the terms and conditions of the Uniform Express Receipt pre | 
scribed by the Interstate Comraerce Commission, and in effect on the date of shipment.| 


Destination State 


tor tne Company 
















Dollars 


oo 


TOTAL 














NOTE 


The Company wil! not pay over 
$50, in case of lo-s, or 50 cents per 
| pound actual weight, tor any ship 
Ment in excess Of 100 pounds, un- 
} less a greater value is declared 
| aml charges for such greater value 
|} pad 





The Company's charge except 


upor ordinary live stock, i depen- 
dent upon the value of the prop- 
erty, 48 declared or releasgd by 
the shipper. If the shipper decides 
| to release the valuc to $50 tor any 
shipment of 100 pounds or less, o- 
not excced:ng fifty cente per pound, 
actual werght, for any stupment in 
excess of 100 pounds, the value may 
be released by mserting “not ex- 
ceeding $50", or “not exceeding 





fifty cents per pound” im which 
case the company’s liability slim 
| ited to an amount not excerding 
the value so declared or released 


Werght 


For THE House wHICcH Regurres Forms or DIFFERENT LENGTH AND WIDTH THE 


MacHINE: Usep By LEvINSOHN Bros. & Co., INc., N. Y. Is INVALUABLE. 


EIGHT 


Forms Are AUTOMATICALLY Fep at ONE TIME AND Kept In PerFect REGISTER. 
Tue Carbon PAPER Moves TRANSVERSELY ACROSS THE MACHINE 


are completed for the month, ledger 
sheets of customers’ credits and debits 
(totals only) are made up and turned 
over to Mr. Bolshaw to indicate to 
him how much money he is responsible 
for collecting that month. The names 
on the ledger sheets, as on the bill- 
heads, are printed on the addressing 
machine, so this requires very little 
time. 


The top part of the statement’s car- 
bon copy, showing the customer’s 
name and the amount of his bill, is 
cut off and sent to the manager of the 
branch office through which the cus- 
tomer’s messages are filed, and this 
serves as a basis of sales promotion 
work. The remainder of the sheet, 
which carries the customer’s name 
machine-imprinted on the side, is the 
accounting office’s record. 


tuted in the Western Union office for the 
older type minus the electric feature. “The 
work goes much faster with the motor 
attachment,” Mr. Newman said. “All the 
operator has to do is to keep up with the 
inachine now, and that removes the tense- 
ness of trying to speed up nerves and 
muscles all the time. Then think how much 
easier for the operator. The carriage 


weighs seven and a half pounds, and with . 


the hand system, the operator has to push 
this back 400 times an hour. 


“Since you are asking me about our 
machines, though, I think I ought to tell 
you that one of the reasons why we are 
using these we have now is that they 
hold up. They stand the wear and tear 
we give them.” ; 

“How about the electric motor that 
drives the machines? Do they get out of 
order?” we asked. 
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“Ours have been in use for three montly 
without our having to call in a seryig 
man,” was the answer. 


Not so very far away, on “the Avenue” 
is the home of Klauber Bros. & Co, wy 
sell laces, cotton fabrics, and embroiderie 
This firm was picked for the next call, ay 
a very pleasant one it was too, with # 
Rosenbloom, in charge of the book. 
keeping department, ready to answer gil 
questions. 

“We have the machine which suits oy 
needs wonderfully well,” he said, “and y 
are among its oldest users, I think. We 
have re-ordered two or three times. 


“In the first place, they save time. The 
original orders come to our billing oper. 
tors; and while they are writing the in 
voices they can make the extensions, x. 
cause the machine will make any calcul: 
tions—that is, add, subtract or multiply, 
All this can be done as quickly as a typig 
could copy the figures. The invoices ar 
afterward checked by a comptometer op 
erator, and we have finished in two oper 
ations. In the rush season, our cperatoy 
will average 200 invoices a day, which is 
about the rate of the machines which & 
no calculating at all. 


Fraction Keys 


“Another feature which pleases us js 
having fraction kevs, so that the difficult 
fractions we use in our business can ke 
disposed of with one stroke. All of the 
figures can be quickly written, and yw 
know figures are always the slowest par 
of a typing iob. The machine is electrically 
operated and so not a burden for th 
operators. 


“We make as many duplicates as w 
want to. Usually all we require are, firs, 
the sales sheet, which stays in the machine, 
second, a duplicate for posting, and thiri, 
one for the credit department for follow. 
up.if unpaid before maturity.” 


I. E. Klauber president of the fim, 
1ecently made the statement that in using 
these billing-calculating machines, the con- 
pany has saved the labor of six persons. 


A few blocks away, the Crepir Monta 
reporter dropped into the offices of a com 
pany whose billing department 1s recog: 
nized among those interested in such 
things as having above par stan lards of 
both accuracy and speed. But the rel 
story was better than the advance reports 
For instance, here are some figures: 

In 44,000 billings, there were only % 
errors made, of which all but six wer 
caught before they were mailed out of th 


office. 


“But that report was below what we & 
pect,” said the executive in charge. © 
previous report shows that out of 33 mis 
takes made curing a fixed period, only 
three were called to our attention from 
the outside. Those which are caught be 
fore the papers leave our offices do little 
harm except the loss of time and labor; 
but to let a mistake go so far that a cus 
tomer is inconvenienced or annoyed 5 
serious.” 


The question was inevitable: “How # 
you maintain such accuracy?” 


1400 Items: No Errors 


“For one thing, we won’t keep operators 
who make mistakes. Still, there is vey 
little labor turnover. One way we upholi 
our standards is by keeping a list of 
those who make mistakes. Here | have? 
report which shows that seven out 0 
twelve typists working on bills wrote fo 
a month without making a single erf0 
Others made only one. When you considet 
that our bills contain on an average ® 
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HE Model 23 Remington Bookkeeping Machine will 
error-proof your bookkeeping, and that of itself is a 
service of supreme importance. ' 

In addition this machine performs the work of ledger 
posting with incomparable spzed and efficiency. It saves 
time and labor by the combination in one operation of sev- 
eral bookkeeping tasks usually performed separately. It 
» on is in every respect the complete bookkeeping machine 
d, “and w —rendering a complete service. 

_ We The universal adaptability of the Remington Book- 
i Th keeping machine is proved by the fact that it is now in 
ling oper successful use in over 400 different lines of business. It 
ae . meets the needs of both wholesaler and retailer, and it 


: an is equally efficient in statement writing and ledger posting 
asa type eS. —whether done in combination or separately. 


nVCices are 


oa > SEE IT!—EXAMINE IT! 


r Operators . ; : 
y, which js : ; Acard to usor our nearest branch office will bring 


s which do a demonstration without obligation to yourself. 


iree Months 
.2. SCTVice 


ie Avenue” 


answer ql! 


REMINGTON TYPEWRITER COMPANY 


he dies Accounting Machine Department 


“All = x 374 Broadway, New York Branches Everywhere 
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seven items and the girls produce about 
200 invoices a day, those who have perfect 
records are doing pretty well, don’t you 
think so?” 


Grouping the Work 


“Of course, we are working according 
to carefully thought out plans to avoid as 
far as we can the possibility of misunder- 
standing and erroneous copying. And for 
speed, we find the unit system the best 
that is, we divide our orders so that the 
same group handles the kinds with which 
they are most familiar every day. These 
workers sit in a unit together so that the 
papers are passed from one to the other, 
without any one’s having to leave his or 
her place—the marker who inserts the 
prices, the comptometer operator who 
makes the extensions, the billing operator 
and the checker.” : 

The machines used by the company are 
the flat writing surface type, with no com- 
putation attachments. The forms (there 
are seven copies made at once) are auto- 
maticatly fed from a large roll, which has 
an advantage over the folded forms in that 
there is tension on each individual sheet 
and there can be no creases ur curling 
edges on the invoices. Another reason why 
some users prefer the rolls is that they 
can use one grade of paper 
for the invoice and 
cheaper grades for 
the office copies. 

The car- 
bon feeds 
trans- 
verselv 


across 

the writing 

surface, a 

spindle on one 

side leasing fresh car: 

bon while one on the oppo- 

site side rolls up that which has been 
used. Practically not a square inch of 
carbon is wasted, and once wound on the 
starting spindle, it can be forgotten for a 
long time. 


In the offices of Levinsohn Bros. & Co., 
this same writing head is used, but with a 
different base, manufactured by the com- 
pany, which has designed a very remark- 
able register for hand-written invoices. 
The forms are also automatically fed into 
the machine, but each copy comes from a 
different spool. The movement of the 
forms is guided by punches, so that the 
copies may vary both in width and length 
and. yet remain in perfect register. It 
happens that Levinsohn Bros. & Co. re- 
quire two variations in the size of their 


billing forms the express receipt and 
duplicate and the shipping label are all 
shorter than the other. sheets. The prices 
and amounts are kept off the packing 
memo. by having the carbon for that sheet 
only half. width. 

Another interesting feature is that the 
carbon, which is stretched across the flat 
plate as described above, automatically 
moves a fraction after every entry, so 
there is always a fresh writing surface. 
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“A wonderful system,” Julius Levinsohn 
said, in discussing the way in which the 
machines were adapted to his company’s 
needs in the boys’ clothing business. “We 
get very good results, and our operator 
likes the machine too. You will notice that 
every form is numbered. When the book- 
keeper is posting she can tell in this way 
that no bill has been lost or misplaced. I} 
a set is spoiled, the posting copy gocs fo 
her just the same, marked ‘Void.’” 





Top: StxTEEN Operators Do THE WESTERN UNION BILL- 
ING FOR THE WHOLE oF New YorkK CIty ON ELECTRICALLY 
Driven BrILLiInc MACHINES, AT A REMARKABLE RAT® OF 


S 


Center: 
OFFICE OF KLAUBER Bros. & Co., N. Y. 


ELECTRICALLY DrIVEN MACHINES IN THE 


AVERAGE 


200 Invotces a Day, ALL ExtTENstoNs BEING Com- 


PUTED 
WHuiIcH 


TuHere Are Keys 
Many Opp Fractions 


AT THE SAME TIME. 
Witt Print THE 


USED IN THE TEXTILE TRADE AT ONE STROKE 


Below: 


Bittinc Forms ARE AUTOMATICALLY FED 


INTO THIS FLAT WRITING SURFACE MACHINE FROM 
A Rott, WHICH PERMITS THE ORIGINAL AND DvupPLI- 


CATES TO Be oF DIFFERENT QUALITY PAPER. 


THE 


Rott Is a Recentiy Perrectep DevIce. 





Commercial Development 
Aided By Insurance 


Insurance and Credit have played 
an important part in the rapid 
commercial development of our 
country. 


The systematic uses of credit 
made it possible to use credit for 
the building of capital and market- 
ing large volumes of goods and 
money over the length and breadth 
of the land. 

Commercial capital in needed 
amounts would not have been avail- 
able but for protection against haz- 


ards such as fire and casualty. In- 
surance in soundly-financed com- 
panies affords a guarantee against 
emergency losses, and makes capi- 
tal less fearful. 


See that your interests are prop- 
erly protected. You can secure this 
through the many casualty and 
surety lines written by the Mary- 
land Casualty Company. It is 
strong financially, and offers excel- 
lent underwriting, engineering and 
claim service. 


Accident—Health—W orkmen’s Compensation—Liability—Automobile—Elevator—Coal 

—Mine—Plate Glass—Sprinkler Leakage—W ater Damage—Boiler—Engine—Fly-W heel 

—Electrical Machinery—Burglary—Check Alteration and Forgery—Fidelity Bonds— 
Surety Bonds 


MARYLAND 


Casualty 
Insurance 


CASUALTY 
BALTIMORE 


COMPANY 


Surety 
Bonds 
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There are so many spools, eight for the 
entire number of copies, that the operator 
was asked about refilling these. “It de- 
pends upon how busy we are how often 
they have to be loaded,” she said, “but 
probably I fill them up every week and a 
half, and then it takes me three-quarters 
of an hour to do it.” 


Three-quarters of an hour every ten 
days! Doesn’t that compare rather favor- 
ably with ¢he method of inserting new bill- 
heads and seven carbons after every in- 
voice? 

One well-known and_ well-thought-of 
typewriter company makes a typewriter 
especially adapted for billing work. There 
is a graduated scale for adjusting the paper 



































ent. 


thereby. 


AMERICA’S TRADE CURRENTS 


ROM San Francisco, New Orleans, Boston, Chicago 

—from every commercial center of importance in 
the United States and in the world—currents of trade 
flow to and from and through New York. 


to condensed billing, and a decinal tabu- 
lator for quick writing of figures in col- 
umns. The keyboard characters may be 
all Gothic, single shift, or whatever 13 
desired. 


A posting machine put out by one of 
the adding machine houses is often used as 
a statement machine. For quick itemizatior. 
where no description is necessary it is very 
useful. 


This ends our trip around the billing 
machine world. The conclusion of the 
whole matter is this: Just as there’s a shoe 
te fit every foot, there is a billing machine 
10 fit every office. As the old sign in the 
retail store used to say: Jf you don’t see 
what you want, ask for it! 


In this commerce, the interests of the banker and the 
merchant or producer are inseparable and interdepend- 
Let business suffer and banking feels the effect; 
when trade prospers both banker and customer profit 


The Irving-Columbia’s Out-of-Town Office is a con- 
tribution to the promotion of commerce. 
in the Woolworth Building, New York City, is a bank- 
ing unit devoted to facilitating the business interests of 
customers in the United States outside of New York. 


This Office, 


Its officers, by maintaining close personal contact with 
all parts of the country, keep constantly informed on 
business conditions in various sections, and thus are able 
to give each transaction that quality of understanding so 
important to the customer’s interest. 

Possessing in its own organization every banking, invest- 
ment and trust service, the Out-of-Town Office, for all cus- 
tomer purposes, is a complete bank in itself. And it offers to 


customers all the facilities, world-wide connections and total 
resources of our entire institution. 


IRVING BANK-COLUMBIA 


TRUST COMPANY 
New York 
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John W. Cherrie 


re W. CHERRIE, an executive of 
R. G. Dun & Co., whose organization 
he joined 30 years ago, and who died last 
month at the age of 44, was well known 
and liked by hundreds of members of 
the National Association of Credit Men, 
He was successively advanced through 
almost every department of the Dun busi- 
ness. 


His activities brought him into close 
and intimate relations with commercial 
and industrial organizations frem coast 
to. coast. He was highly respected and 

— esteemed in every large business center 
both in this country and throughout the 
Dominion of Canada. 


He was deeply interested in the ser- 
vice rendered by his concern to the mem- 
bers of the National Association of Credit 
Men and local credit men’s associations, 
and was an earnest supporter of efforts 
to improve credit conditions. 

He was a Past District De2uty Grand 
Master of the Second Masonic District 
of Kings County, a Past Master of Anthem 
Lodge, 769 F. and A. M.; a member of 
Constellation Chapter 209, R. A. M.. Clin- 
ton Commandery, 14, K. T., and Kismet 
Temple, A. A. O. N. N. S.; a member of 
he New York Rotary Club, Hardware 
Club, and Crescent Athletic Club of 
Brooklyn. 








Germans Interested in 
Credit Interchange 


ee D R. John Whyte, 


for some years 
head of the Edu- 
cation and Research 
Department of the 
National Associa- 
tion of Credit Men, 
and now Assistant 
Protessor of Ger- 
man in the College 
of the City of New 
York, recently gave 
. lecture on the National Association of 
“redit Men in the Handelshochschule of 
Leipzig (Leipzig Commercial Univer- 
uy). The lecture was given to Professor 
Penndorf’s class in Finance and was at- 
ended by 100° students. He stressed 
yarticularly our system of Credit Inter- 
hange which is something peculiarly 
\merican. The students and professors 
(other Leipzig professors attended as 
well as professors from other countries, 
tussia, Greece, etc.) were much interested 
ind asked very intelligent questions. 
Prof. Penndorf, who had access to some 
f his material before the lecture, had 
nastered it in thorough German fashion, 
—so that he knew the rather complicated 
nechanism perfectly,—including the func- 
ioning of the Central Bureau at St. Louis. 


It is possible that we shall soon see the 
vermans imitating the N. A. C. M. Ser- 
"vice. “In the past war years, business 
men in Germany have been hard put to 
get up to the minute information,” writes 

. Whyte. “Antécedent information of 
he agency kind is of little value in per- 
idds of rapidly changing conditions, such 
a§ war inflation, deflation, speculation, etc. 
yand German business men have had their 
Vac of troubles with bankruptcies. 
. udulent and otherwise. 





Dr. JoHN WHYTE 
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ra Let there be light! 

a In the New York Subway, there is provided in addition to the usual light- 


- ing system, a series of emergency lights that operate on a storage battery 
% and are turned on automatically when the regular lights fail. 

Fool proof? Sure! But in addition to these safety lights, each car 
carries an old-fashioned oil lantern. The subway takes no chances with 
darkness and panic. 

Similarly you should take no chances with fire in your plant. No 
matter how carefully you may have planned your fire fighting equipment, 
you need the extra safeguard afforded by the Hartford Fire Insurance 
Company’s corps of Fire Prevention Engineers. A Hartford Fire Preven- 
tion Survey almost always reveals a grave though unnoticed danger. 
Hartford engineers check up your fire hose, operate your fire doors, test 
your extinguishers, study your watchman system, examine your “house- 
keeping”, and the handling and storage of dangerous or combustible 
material. This service is free to Hartford policy holders. 

There is a Hartford Agent near you. Ask him to put you in touch 
with this fire prevention service. If you do not know the agent’s name, 


write to the 


HARTFORD FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


The Hartford Fire Insurance Company and the Hartford Accident and 
Indemnity Company write practically every form of insurance except life 





















A Business Fundamental 


By Ricwarp T. BapEN 


President, National Association of Credit Men 


tant part of the business structure provided by the 
insurance companies. These great institutions, safe- 
guarded in the interest of the public by governmental agen- 
cies, are as much a part of this structure as the banks. 


CS mp executives appreciate the immensely impor- 


The spectacle of the insurance companies co-operating in 
various ways and the increase of the size of the companies 
might have alarmed the public back in the trust-busting 
days. Now, however, no such alarm is felt. And business 
men like those bound together in the National Association 
of Credit Men, look upon co-operation among the insurance 
companies as a stabilizer of business. 


The National Association of Credit Men bases its con- 
structive work year after year largely on a few main sub- 
jects of paramount importance to American business. The 
Association is constantly being invited to take part in worthy 
movements which its Officers and Directors consider are 
outside of its field. But the subject of insurance and fire 
prevention has always been and is today one of the main 


subjects which credit executives look upon as fundamentals 
of business. 
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WHY YOU SHOULD PLACE YOUR 
INSURANCE IN “THE PHOENIX” 
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—has world wide interests 





—is absolutely secure 

—has stood the test of time 
through 143 years of successful 
business operation 








—maintains excellent service and 
facilities 







—handles insurance problems ef- 
ficiently and is well equipped 






—invites your patronage 


PHOENIX 


_ ASSURANCE COMPANY, Ltd. 
of LONDON 


100 WILLIAM STREET 


PHOENIX. 


INDEMNITY COMPANY 
NEW YORK 













NEW YORK 









75 MAIDEN LANE 













































































































































































































































































A Whole Trade Profits 


(Continued from page 18) 
doors and hatchways to elevators, 
dummies, stairways and connecting 
rooms. Close closets, cupboards, 
windows and iron shutters. Put all 
waste paper, etc., in metal containers. 
A metal container must be used 
only for this purpose; never throw 


it on the floor. Do not come in 
contact with or injure the sprinkler 
heads on pipes of the sprinkler sys- 
tem. Goods stored directly under- 
neath sprinkler pipes must be at 
least eighteen inches below them. 
If a leak in the sprinkler system is 
discovered, report it immediately. 

“In case of fire, take the position 
assigned to you by the foreman.” 





A HIDDEN MENACE! 


This photograph—taken while the building, located in the 
congested value district of a city, was being torn down— 
shows the rear of a fire place chimney that was very nearly 


burned through. 


Directly behind the burned bricks were dry laths—ready 


to catch fire any time 


Poor construction of this kind is a doubie menace because 


there is no way to detect it from the outside. 


This chim- 


ney should have been torn down and rebuilt with a double 
thickness of good, new bricks—for if the building had 
caught fire thousands of dollars of property in the imme- 
diate vicinity would have been in danger. 


In every community there are scores of buildings—waiting 
to burn—where a few doliars spent in necessary repairs 
would make them safe for years to come. 


Springfield Fire and Marine 
Insurance Co. 
Springfield, Mass. 
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Saving in Premiums 


When considering the benefits derived 
from a campaign of fire prevention, the 
first thought is nearly always of the mone- 
tary savings in insurance premiunis. True, 
these are important and, in the case of 
members of the National Wholesale Drug- 
gists’ Association, these have been very 
substantial over a period of years. 

Insurance rates, formerly sometimes as 
high as $3.25 in this line, are now com- 
monly from 16 to 28 cents. The savings 
are such as to be reflected in the expense 
account from year to year. But of even 
greater significance than these more im- 
mediately visible dolllar savings are the 
very great economic advantages that have 
been derived from a minimum of lost op- 
erating time and a maximur. of continuous 
cperation. The number of days lost by 
members of the National Wholesale Drug- 
gists’ Association from year w year be- 
cause of appreciable interruption by fire, 
is nil. 

At the present time the members of the 
National Wholesale Druggists’ Association 
are deeply concerned about tne exposure 
hazard and are extremely anxious to have 
cther trades take a course of action simi- 

lar to their own with the view to mini- 
mizing our own exposure hazard and thus 
reduce very greatly the fire loss of the 
whole country. The preventive measures 
taken are for the most part applicable to 
any trade. 


What Has Been Accomplished 


Fire prevention work on the part of the 
National Wholesale Druggists’ Association 
has accomplished a great educational pur- 
pose. It has done many specific things, 
some of which are: 

1. It has improved building construction. 

2. It has instilled the spirit of careful- 
ness in management and care of prop- 
erty. ‘ 

3. It has lowered the cost of insurance. 

4. It has enlightened the trade and every 

. individual in it on possible fire haz- 
ards. 

5. It has aided in the maintenance of a 
continuous flow of commodities by 
minimizing interruptions due to fires 

6. It has improved outside protection. 

7. It has placed the trade where it may 
demand greater protection from other 
industries and trades. 

8. It has improved the risks of custom- 
ers. 


9. It has educated the members on: 
(a) Insurance problems; 
(b) Fire risks; 
(c) Fire protection and prevention 
in building construction ; 
(d) Building construction ; 


10. It has helped educate fire underwriters 
on the true conditions prevailing in the 
drug trade. 


The modern wholesale drug establish- 


ment is characterized by a structure cov- 
ering a somewhat wide area built with fire 


resistance materials, equipped with auto- 
matic sprinklers, automatic alarm systems, 
safety pumps to take care o1 oils, refriger- 
ators for biological products, safety vaults 
for dangerous articles such as explosives 
and inflammables, fireproof doors and stair- 
ways. These plants are so laid out that 
waste is not permitted to accumulate and 
must be cleared daily. Inspection services 
are maintained and watchmen regularly 
employed to report defects in equipment 
or violation of house rules. 
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Nationalize Y our Credits 


Credit 
Insurance 


Every sale of merchandise on credit involves a definite 
credit risk. Only an experienced credit man can gauge the 
extent of that risk in a particular transaction. Credit insur- 
ance backs up his judgment and makes his decision final. 


No manufacturer or wholesaler can afford not to sell goods 
on credit; neither can he afford to sell goods on credit unless 
he employs a credit man to control the risks he necessarily 
assumes. Credit insurance backs the credit man. 


To extend credit under the wise guidance of a credit man is 
to build up sales and profits while holding risks within 
reasonable bounds. Credit insurance protects the profits thus 
achieved by definitely eliminating the risk of losses in excess 
of the normal inherent in the business. 


Without credit insurance, a credit man is always confronted 
by the possibility of loss entirely beyond his ability to foresee 
or control. With credit insurance, a credit man is relieved of 
that contingency and is given an additional incentive toward 
making a good record: he knows that every cent by which 
losses are held below normal accrues to the profits of the 
business. 


The best results are assured when you back up your credit 
man’s efforts with a National Policy of Credit Insurance, 
placing behind your outstanding accounts the guarantee of 
the World’s Largest Surety Company to prevent, else pay, 
all bad debt losses in excess of normal. 


Ask for Details ef our Credit Insurance Policies 


NATIONAL SURETY 
COMPANY 


Ws. B. Joyce, CHAIRMAN E. A. St. JoHN, PRESIDENT E. M. Treat, Vice-PRESIDENT 
115 BROADWAY + NEW YORK 


Agencies in All Principal Cities 









Service 


HE ideas expressed in the foregoing 
article are based on Mr. Hathaway’s 
experience of five years as credit manager 
at the Worden Grocer Co., Lansing, Mich., 
preceded by five years association with the 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., with head- 
quarters in Akron and Grand Rapids. 
While in Lansing, he acted also for sev- 
eral years as secretary of the Lansing 
Association of Credit Men. 

When Washington, where the local or- 
ganization of Credit Men is necessarily 
weak in numbers, was selected as the 
1925 Convention City of the National 
Association of Credit Men, Mr. Hath- 
away became convention director and was 


stationed by Execu‘ive Manager Treg e 
in Washington for several months. 


After the unusually successful con- 
vention, Mr. Hathaway was appointed 
manager of the department of service 
of the National Association and has cen- 
tralized and expanded the main elements 
of service offered by the National office 
at 41 Park Row, New York. 

Reporting on the Department Mr. Tre- 
goe says: 

“For several years the Executive Man- 
ager has felt strongly that the Associa- 
tion needed a department devoted entirely 
to the rendering of service aside from the 
services rendered by the established de- 
partments. Frequent requests for service 


























































































































































GROUP INSURANCE: 


What Are You 
Doing About It? 




























Over 8,000 employers of the United States are carrying 
Group Insurance on the lives of 2,225,000 employees. 



















This insurance covers whole groups of employees under 
a single contract without medical examination, in amounts 
varying trom $500 to $10,000 per employee. 
total permanent disability without extra charge. 


GROUP INSURANCE for factories, stores and business 
concerns of all kinds is rapidly growing in popularity. It 
has proved of value to those who have adopted it and 
others will take it up as soon as they learn of its usefulness. 


Our book on “GROUP LIFE INSURANCE” will 
gladly be mailed you without obligation. 
your careful reading. 


Includes 






























It will repay 
Because of our liberal contracts, 
sixty years’ experience, unquestioned security, and carefully 
trained personnel, the John Hancock Mutual Life Insurance 


Company of Boston can efficiently handle your Group 
Insurance. 

















































A STRONG COMPANY 
Over Sixty Years in Busi~es 
Liberal as to Contra:t 
Safe & Secure in Every Way 
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are made of the National Office that do 
not bear upon any of the departmental 
work; and it has been difficult to find the 
means and method of taking care of 
these requests. 

“Members often desire information re- 
guarding commercial laws in the various 
States or they may become tangled up in 
some way with a customer or with other 
members. They need guidance on col- 
lection agencies. They need help on 
various points of an unusual character. 

“It was planned, therefore, to install 
this year a Department of Service, with 
Frank G. Hathaway of Lansing as its 
manager. Mr. Hathaway was the Di- 
rector of our Washington Convention and 
and worked harmoniously with the Wash- 
ington Association in arranging the Con- 
vention plans and_ seeing that the 
various delegates and _ visitors were 
properly cared for. He has had a wide 
experience as a credit manager, is devoted 
to the interests of the Association and is 
keenly alive to what the Department of 
Service is expected to do. 

“Aside from giving service to members 
and to local Associations the Department 
will maintain records of the local and Na- 
tional Committees, communicate fre- 
quently with the Chairman and Vice- 
Chairmen of these Committees, and es- 
tablish that direct touch between the Na- 
tional and the local Associations that we 
have not had the facility heretofore of 
establishing in this particular fieid.” 


The Air Mail Service for 


Credit Executives 


T their annual meeting at Atlantic 

City last month the Officers and Di- 
rectors of the National Association of 
Credit Men passed the following declara- 
tion: 

“In the field of commercial credit the 
time element plays an important and 
sometimes a deciding part. The Officers 
and Directors of the National Associa- 
tion of Credit Men therefore note with 
satisfaction the successful efforts put 
forth by the United States Post Office 
Department in building up the Air Mail 
Service. 

“Credit executives are urged to instruct 
their mailing department to become 
familiar with the facilities already of- 
fered by the Post Office Department in 
order that full advantage may be taken 
of air mail schedules. 

“An ‘example of what is available is 
furnished by the fact that a letter out 
of New York at 9:30 P. M. is delivered 
in Chicago at 5:45 the next morning, 
and a letter out of Chicago at 7:30 P. M. 
is delivered in New York at 5:00 the 
next morning. 

“It is clear that service like this will 
soon justify itself with the business pub- 
lic and especially with credit departments 
of commercial and banking organiza- 
tions.” 
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MOKE from every fire which 
swells the total of our country’s 
appalling yearly loss, traces its mes- 
sage for all to read. But how many 
read it right?—“‘Prevent preventable 
fires—75% are preventable!” 


Heed the warning! To plant owners 


it means modern Fire Prevention in 
the plant. It means expert advice on 


such Fire Prevention. It means in- 


spection by only first class Fire 
Prevention Engineers. 


This sounds expensive, but our staff 
of Engineers, which has earned an 
enviable reputation, is maintained 
at our expense for your service. Am 
inspection and report on your prop- 
erty may lead to the elimination of 
dangerous unrecognized fire hazards. 
Even minor changes will often result. 
in lower insurance cost. 


You or your insurance representative can secure the details 
of this free service from our agent or direct from us. 


AMERICAN EAGLE 


FIDELITY-PHENIX 


he CONTINENTAL FIRSTAMERICAN 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANIES 
Eighty Maiden Lane, New York.NY. 
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A Situation Tactfully Handled 


Gets New Order and Payments in Full 


A Note Offered 


September 27, 19—. 
The Creditor Company, 
Supply City, 
California. 


Gentlemen: 


We have your letter of September 23rd 
calling our attention to your charge of 
July 26th amounting to $168.79. We had 
hoped to take care of this invoice before 
this time. However, our collections have 
been somewhat slower than usual, and 
it has been necessary for us to take an 
additional extension of time. We are 
wondering if it will be convenient for 
you to take our interest-bearing note for 
at least a portion of this charge. We 
shall consider it indeed a favor if you 
can arrange to do so. 


Yours very truly, 
Tue Destor ComMpaANyYy 
(signed) 


Two Checks Requested 


September 30, 19—. 
The Debtor Company, 
Business Center, 
Colorado. 


Gentlemen: 


This refers to your letter of Septem- 
ber 27th regarding the balance due us 
of $168.79. 

As this account is already a little over 
thirty days past due, we would not like 
to take a note for more than thirty days. 
This, however, would make the note pay- 
able on the 30th of October. 


As it is not a practice with us to take 
notes, may we suggest that you send us 
a check for $68.79 sometime within a 
week, and favor us with a check for the 
balance about October 30th. This ar- 
rangement is practically the same as tak- 
ing your note, as-it gives you an addi- 
tional month in which to pay the account. 

We are doing this because we desire to 
co-operate with you, and we are relying 
cn your sense of fair play to make ar- 
rangements to take care of your account 
as outlined above. 

Yours very truly, 
Tue Creprror Company 


(signed) 


Extension Appreciated 


October 14, 19—. 
The Creditor Company, 
Supply City, 
California. 


Gentlemen : 


Your letter of September 30th has been 
given the writer for his attention upon 
returning to the office. I certainly appre- 
ciate the extension of time you have of- 





A Group of Real Letters 





HE following exchange of 
letters is taken from “Ef- 


fective Collection Letters,” 
by J. H. Tregoe and John 
Whyte, and shows how one 
concern handles a new order 
from a debtor who has not 


paid his bill at maturity. The 
creditor company brings about 
payment by carefully worded 
letters and the order is shipped 
in time to accommodate the 
customer. 


fered us in payment of the account, and 
you can be assured that we will take care 
of the account as soon as possible. How- 
ever, we will be unable to forward a re- 
mittance just at this time, but expect to 
be able to the early part of next week. 
We trust this will be satisfactory to you. 

Yours very truly, 

THe Destor ComMPANY 


(signed ) 


A Reminder 


October 22, 19—. 
The Debtor Company, 
Business Center, 
Colorado. 


Gentlemen : 

This refers to your letter of October 
14th, and is to remind you that we have 
not yet received your check in scttlement 
of our account. 

We are pleased to note that you appre- 
ciate our co-operating with you, and trust 
you will now balance your account. 

Yours very truly, 
Tue Creprror CoMPANY 


(signed) 


A Further Order 


November 20, 19—. 
The Debtor Company, 
Business Center, 
Colorado. 
Gentlemen : 

Thank you for the order recently placed 
at our factory. 

As much as we should like to release 
this order on open account, we feel 
that you ought to pay the July balance of 
$168.79 before we approve additional or- 
ders on open. account. We have written 
you a number of letters regarding this 
balance, and we ask you again to favor 
us with a check promptly, so that you 
will not be inconvenienced in any way 





Ly not having additional shipments re- 
leased. 


Yours very truly, 
Tue Crepitor CoMPANY 
(signed) 


C. O. D. Shipment 


December 2, 19—. 
The Creditor Company, 
Supply City, 
California. 
Gentlemen : 


Supplementing our letter of November 

h we would appreciate having you 
ship to us the packing boxes C. O. D. 
Will you please take the matter up with 
a view to having the shipment go for- 
ward at your earliest convenience. 

In connection with the balance due on 
account, we will now be able to take care 
of this within a very short time. Please 
see that we have the necessary informa- 
tion in connection with the return for 
credit of the 500 crates that we have in 
stock at the present time. 

Yours very truly, , 
Tue Destor ComMPpANY 


(signed) 


Paid in Part 


January 17, 19—. 
The Debtor Company, 
Business Center, 
Colorado. 
Gentlemen: 

Thank you for the check you sent us 
the other day. 

The remittance was received after our 
letter of the 14th was mailed to you. We 
are glad that you realized the necessity 
of favoring us with a check. This re- 
lieved the situation somewhat, but as the 
balance still due dates back to August, we 
must again request that you favor us 
with an additional remittance for the re- 
maining $70.00 on or before the 27th of 
the month. 

We shall expect a check within the next 
ten days. 

Yours very truly, 
Tue Crepitor CoMPANY 


(signed) 


The Happy Ending 


February 2, 19—. 
The Creditor Company, 
Supply City, 
California. 
Gentlemen : 

We are pleased to enclose herewith our 
check for $70.00, which brings our ac- 
count up to date. 

Yours very truly, 
Tue Destor ComPpaANy 
(signed) 
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“What Service Does It Perform?” 


care 
ease 


for 


> in REDIT men fully appreciate the enormous drain upon 
the country’s resources through bad debts, fraudulent 
y or otherwise. 


~ 


Can Credit Insurance assist in reducing these losses? 


Through excellent service together with intelligent cooper- 
ation the clients of the LONDON have reduced their aver- 
age bad debt loss ratio, have effected prompter collections 
and at the same time have had protection against abnormal 
us or catastrophe losses. 


We | LONDON Credit Insurance and LONDON Service is used 
sity by many of the outstanding concerns in the business world. 
the A large percentage having been on the books for many years. 


re- We will be pleased to send you further details on request. 


LONDON CREDIT INSURANCE 


LONDON GUARANTEE & ACCIDENT CO., LTD. 


HEAD OFFICE: 
55 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


ur OLIVER J. MATTHEWS, Mgr. Credit Insurance Dept. C. M. BERGER, United States Manager 








A Close Call 


True Story of a Draft 


By M. L. 


OU know very well what brings 
me here today,” Bob Madison, the 
assistant credit manager averred. 
Henry R. Patterson, the general man- 
ager of the Patterson Retail Company, 
put on a bold and cheerful front. 
“To book a new order?” Patterson sug- 
gested. 
“TI couldn’t get an order for half a 
pound of smoked fish by our credit man- 


Hayward 


ager with a special request from Con- 
gress.” Madison declared. 
“Then it must be about that $700 ac- 
count I owe you,” Patterson admitted. 
“$783.47,” Madison reminded him. 
“Your manager getting pre.ty insistent?” 
Madison flipped a yellow’ telegram 
across the desk. 
“There are his sentiments.” 
“Pretty pointed,” Patterson admited. 
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FIRE INSURANCE IN ALLITS BRANCHES 
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“You can judge for yourself, and the 
worst part is that he means all he says— 
and more,” Madison assured him. 


“Suppose I pay up, if that’s the case,” 
said the other quizzically. 


“Nothing would suit me better,” Madi- 
son averred, as Patterson reached for his 
check book. 


“T’ve got a fair credit balance at the 
Sand Bank today, for a wonder,—and first 
come, first liquidated,” Patterson an- 
nounced. 


“Make the check to me _ personally,” 
Madison proposed. Fifteen minutes later 
he pushed the check through the paying 
teller’s window over at the Sand Bank. 


“Cash?” the paying teller queried, and 
Madison knew that he stood on safe 
ground—that the check was good and the 
teller was offering to pay in current coin. 


“I’m sending money to our New York 
office— better give me your check payable 
there,” Madison suggested. 


“Hew would our draft on the Tammany 
Bank do?” 


“Good as gold,” Madison agreed, mailed 
the draft to head office and caught the 
next train to the next town where there 
was an equally shaky account to contend 
with. 

While Madison was arranging matters 
with the paying teller of the Sand Bank, 
however, a collector for the Midland 
Wholesale Company was _ interviewing 
Patterson, and demanding payment of an 
overdue account for :$694. 


“T just gave Bob Madison a check for 
nearly $800,” Patterson explained. 


“Did you have the funds wherewith to 
pay it?” the collector demanded. 
“I surely did.” 


“Well, hustle across to the bank, stop 
payment, and get me a certified check 
for our account, or we'll jump you into 
bankruptcy before sundcwn,” the collector 
threatened; and Patterson hurried across 
the street. 


“Did you pay that check’a Bob Madi- 
son’s?” Patterson queried. 

“We surely did—want to stop pay- 
ment ?” 


“I surely do, but I suppose it’s too late 
now.” 


“Well, I say we paid it. We gave him a 
draft on the Tammany Bank of New 
York,” the teller explained. 


Patterson hurried back to the store, told 
the collector how matters stood, and the 
latter evolved a bright idea. ° 


“That’s a long way from cash, and I 
see a way out right now,” the collector 
averred. 


“Well, your eyesight’s better than mine,” 
Patterson assured him. 

“Why, it’s just’s easy’s a drunken man 
rollin’ off a round log,” the collector urged. 
“Go back to the Sand Bank and give ’em 
a stop pay order on your check right now.” 

“But they’ve paid the check,” Patterson 
pointed out. 

“No, not till their draft on the Tam- 
many Bank is paid,” the collector pro- 
tested. 

“There’s something in that point,” Pat- 
terson agreed, hustled back to the bank, 
and pushed a “stop pay” order through 
the paying teller’s window. 

“Now, my stop pay order’ll legally justi- 
fy you in stopping payment of the draft 
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you gave in payment of the check,” Pat-" 
terson maintained. “When Madison got 
the Tammany draft he was just like a 
batter who gets to first safe an’ then starts 
for second.” 


“And when we stop payment of the 
Tammany draft, he’s caught out at se- 
cond.” 


“Yes, on a throw from the home plate 
to first and from there to second,” Pat- 


“IT believe you're right,” the teller 
agreed, wrote a wire to the Tammany 
bank stopping payment on Madison’s 
draft, Patterson took it down to the tele- 
graph office, and waited till the operator 
assured him that it had been sent. 


“You've got to stand behind me, and the 
Sand Bank, if there’s any trouble,” Pat- 
terson told the collector. 


“We'll stay with you till the cows come 
home,” the collector assured him. 


Then “events moved rapidly,” as the 
story writers say. The Madison draft was 
presented to the Tammany Bank, the cre- 
dit manager was informed that payment 
had been stopped by the Sand Bank, and 
the credit manager went after the Sand 
Bank. 


“We stopped payment on our customer’s 
order,” the paying teller wrote, and ex- 
plained the situation fully. 

“Well, you had no right to stop pay- 


ment under those circumstances,” the man- 
ager contended. 


“It is my considered opinion that we 
had,” the teller retorted. 


“That means a lawsuit.” 


“We're ready for you,” the bank coun- 
tered, but the Minnesota Supreme Court 
decided that the bank was not justified 
in stopping payment of its draft under 
these circumstances. 


“The check had served its purpose, and 
could thereafter be used only as evidence 
of a past transaction. Had the bank 
become insolvent before the draft was 
paid, or had the payee for any other 
reason failed to get the moncy therein 
called for, he could have had no recourse 
against the customer on the check, nor 
could he have sued him for the debt or 
claim the check was given to settle or pay,” 
said the Court. 


The curious or doubtful reader will find 
the case reported in full on page 612 the 
175th Volume of the Northeastern Re- 
porter, which may be located in practic- 
ally any lawyer’s office in the United 
States. 


A Service to Exporters 


JAMES F. ABBOTT, formerly U. S. 
Commercial Attache in Tokyo, and 
later representative of three large Ameri- 
can manufacturing companies in Japan, 
has become identified with the Pacific 
Coast Division of the Foreign Credit 
Interchange Bureau of the National As- 
sociation of Credit Men in the capacity 
of Service Manager. 


Mr. Abbott, owing to ill health, was re- 
quired to leave the Far East, but has now 
recovered and is taking up his permanent 
residence in San Francisco. He had had 
a very wide experience in Japan and 
other countries of the Far East, and the 
benefit of this experience will be made 
available to the exporters of the Pacific 
Coast through the medium of the ‘For- 
eign Credit Interchange Bureau . with 
which he is now connected. 








[Bommel The L.B. ARISTOCRAT — 


The finest file L. B. ever 


—and the greatest file-value you can buy 


$< in every particular ex- 
32} cept price. By actual 


serve you more than 49 years, if 
you want it to—longer than any 
other filing cabinet. 


It will speed up your work: Even 
when heavily loaded,eachdrawer 
of the L.B. Aristocrat coasts 
open at the touch of your finger, 
for it glides on ball bearing slides. 


It will beautify your office: The 
L.B. Aristocrat enhances the ap- 
pearance of any office it serves. 
Its design is dignified and stately. 
Solid bronze handles and label 
holders gleam richly against the 


built 


cool olive-green or native ma- 
hogany finish. 


It will suit your needs; The L. B. 
Aristocrat is madeinallstandard 
sizes, including correspondence, 
legal, bill, check, order, counter- 


hight, and 3x5 and 4x6 card 


drawer sizes. 


It is the leader of the com- 
plete L. B. line, which includes 
cabinets at all prices and for all 
purposes. 


Executiveswho believe in true 
quality at an economy price will 
visit the nearest of our 54 con- 
venient salesrooms and in- 
spect the L. B. Aristocrat. Or, 
writé for booklet No. 820. 


: Street, Cambridge, Mass. Salesrooms: 54 principal cities of the United States, 
ee Dienbstdinn Mow York, Chicago, Ilion, N.Y., New Orleans and London, Eng. 


Library 


Bureau 


Founded 1876 
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NO MATTER WHAT YOUR AGE MAY BE— 
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OR YOUR EDUCATIONAL TRAINING — 








rog for the man or woman in business is marked 
P no by milestones in the form of increased responsi- 
bilities and better compensation. These evidences of advance- 
ment are won partly on the basis of experience, but they 
depend essentially on a far more important factor,—systematic 
education in the established principles which underlie sound 
business practice. 


The purpose of the National Institute of Credit is to provide, 
at the lowest possible cost to the student, educational training 
which will make advancement in business not a possibility but 
a certainty. In the credit field, the Institute aims specifically 
to qualify its students, whether beginners, credit men, credit 
managers or credit executives, to move up to the position which 
is immediately ahead of them and which represents the next 


logical step in their advancement. 
The ; is a Department of the National Association 

Institute of Credit Men. Its educational work is car- 
ried on through two main channels—class-room courses offered 
under the auspices of local credit associations in a number of 
cities, and correspondence courses conducted from the National 
Office at 41 Park Row, New York City. 


Prospective students who are within traveling distance of 
one of the classroom courses should, if possible, carry on their 
study in this way. By so doing they will get the advantage 
of personal contact with the instructor and opportunity for 
exchange of opinion and experience with other students. 


Those who are not able to attend classroom courses should 
arrange to take the correspondence work. 


pon Courses °w offered by the National 
Corres dence Institute of Credit are two: 


Credits and Collections, and Basic Economics. The material in 
each course consists of a text book, printed lecture assignments, 
and problems to be solved and sent to the Director of the 
Institute for correction and grading, after which they are re- 
turned to the student with grade and comments. 
The text in the Credits and Collections course is “Credits 
and Collections,” by David E. Golieb and Richard P. Ettinger, 
published by Prentice-Hall, Ine. In connection with this 
Me course there are five problems. . 
In the Basic Economics course the text is Henry 
Clay’s “Economics for the General Reader” (the 
American edition, edited by Professor Eugene E. 
Agger, of Columbia University). 
Correspondence courses in Business English 
and Accounting aré‘being planned and will be 
announced as soon as they are ready. 
Meanwhile a number of students are con- 
tinuing their work toward the Insti- 




















Dr. Franx A. FALL, 






NATIONAL INSTITUTE ’ . . : 
oe Cunntt, Dest. 10, tute’s certificates by taking corre 
41 Park Row, spondence courses offered by edu- 
New York City. cational institutions such as Co- 






jumbia University and_ the 
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University of Wisconsin. 


formation cencerning the fol- 
lowing courses: (Check course 
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“Basic Economics” ( ) 
“Credits: and Collections” ( ) 
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OR YOUR CREDIT EXPERIENCE — 
YOU SHOULD STUDY 


The National Institute of Credit 







i The National Institute of Credit gives two 
Certificates Certificates, the Junior and the Senior Certifi- 
cate. The Junior Certificate is awarded to students who have 
completed the following 300 hours of work: 


ee cin kc ae Shee ed seater aan 60 hours 
ey eer eo ee eke aee hee ase neesee kal 60 hours 
EE oo. ck eves whee eaesbaecesus cers caend 60 hours 
ED Shes 84 0666546 90 iensbhessen 600.0080 9000000 60 hours 
Law of Contracts, or Corporation Finance and 

ne: <1 cS pin haba ak baebwabesseeek eee 60 hours 
Dt ‘ch debiebhanb sane 608 bbdeebeaeeeesee+00eve 300 hours 


The Senior Certificate is awarded to students who have 
completed the work prescribed for the Junior Certificate and 
300 additional hours (a total, therefore, of 600 hours) in the 
following subjects: 

Law of Contracts, or Corporation Finance and 





Investment Credit ...60 hours 
Principles of Business ...30 hours 
geen | eben akiawy ..30 hours 
Money and Banking 30 hours 
Business Barometrics 30 hours 
rs re Oe CMO og. cc cccccccccccecscesed 30 hours 
EN ae ere 36 hours 
Foreign Trade and Foreign Credit .................... 3@ hours 
i 2h... Su ceanaehsebedeseai er eawes eames 3@ hours 
ET GREE ssa ebatosekdccwnn seb vadbscewobasedean 300 hours 


Associates and Fellows in Credit. Students who 
ave been 


awarded the Junior Certificate and who have had three years 
of practical credit experience bécome Associates of the Na- 
tional Institute of Credit. Students who have been awarded 
the Senior Certificate and who have had five years of practical 
credit experience become (provided they are at least 25 years 
of age) Fellows of the National Institute of Credit. 

The educational work of the Institute is 


Organiza under the direction of the Director of 
Education, aided by a Supervisory Committee, composed of a 
board of three business educators and three experienced credit 
men. The Committee on Credit Education of the National 
Association co-operates in establishing and maintaining local 


chapters. 
Today is not too soon to.get started on an Institute course. 

Fill out the coupon at the lower left-hand corner 
of this page and send it at once. By return mail you will receive 
a general prospectus of the Institute, special bulletins describing 
the correspondence courses, and registration blanks. The 
courses are $15 each or $25 if taken together. This is at cost. 
The aim of the Institute is not to make profits but to help 
to produce better credit men. 

Even if you are not definitely engaged in credit work, or 

looking forward to it, remember that these courses will be of 
distinct value to you in any business. When new policies are 
to be formed, modern business turns to the man who is 
thoroughly trained in the principles of credit, for the man who 
knows crédits knows business. 
_ Mail the coupon today, and the Institute will give you full 
information concerning the courses. Then let the Institute help 
you to get a thorough knowledge of credit—the foundation 
stone of modern business. 


NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF CREDIT 


41 Park Row 


New York City 
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William Walker Orr 


New Sarsetary for New York 





ILLIAM WALKER ORR, manager 

of the Eastern Division of the Na- 
tional Association of Credit Men, has been 
appointed secretary of the New York 
Credit Men’s Association, succeeding Ar- 
thur H. Alexander, recently retired after 
19 years of continuous service. 

The resignation of Mr. Alexander, which 
had been presented and refused at the 
July meeting of the executive committec, 
was accepted at the August meeting, as 
Mr. Alexander refused to reconsider his 
action despite a number of conferences 
with a special committee appointed at the 
request of the executive committee, W. H. 
Pouch, president of the New York Asso- 
ciation and a vice president of the national 
organization. 


Mr. Orr will assume his new duties 
November 1. Mr. Alexander’s resigna- 
tion becomes effective Sept. 15, but Marvin 
W.:Clarke, manager of the New York As- 
sociation’s adjustment Bureau, will carry 
on meanwhile as acting secretary. 

The New Secretary is widely known as 
a business man, credit authority and editor. 
Mr. Orr has been Eastern division man- 
ager for the National Association of 
Credit Men since January 1, before which 
for 17 years he was assistant secretary 
of the Association, editor of the Creprr 


MONTHLY, and in charge of the other pub- © 


lications of the association. He has writ- 
ten much and spoken widely on credit 
topics, and for years has been an instructor 
in credit work at the College of the City 
of New York. 


Before joining the staff of the National 
Association of Credit Men, Mr. Orr was 
graduated from Harvard in 1896 and be- 
came identified with the New York office 
of Minot Hooper & Co. Later he became 
secretary and director of H. W. Johns 
Mfg. Co. He was also president of the 
Colonial Press and secretary and treasurer 
of the Scarsdale Co. 


Commenting on Mr. Orr’s appointment, 
Executive Manager J H. Tregoe of the 
National Association said: “It will be hard 
indeed for the National office to adjust it- 
self to the absence of Mr. Orr, who had 
already served in the national office for 
five years before I took charge in 1912. 


“His sound knowledge of credits and his 
ability to express his ideas clearly and 
forcibly, both in writing and in speech, 
his unfailing loyalty to the high ideals 
of the National Association, and his un- 
tiring work—are guarantees that his 
leadership of the New York Credit Men’s 
Association will meet with complete suc- 
cess, 


“The local credit associations which have 
made the most marked progress and which 
best serve their members are’ those 
thoroughly imbued with the spirit of the 
National Association. It is therefore a 
good omen for the continued progress oi 
the largest of all the local associations 
that a man of the experience and char- 
acter of Mr. Orr should have been se- 
cured as its leading spirit. 

“Tt will be a peculiar pleasure on the 
part of the National office staff to co-oper- 
ate in every possible way with their friend 
and former associate.” 

Mr. Alexander was for two years as- 
sociated with the National office before he 
accepted the secretaryship of the New 
York Association 19 years ago. His rea- 
son for retiring was his desire to end 
the incessant night work demanded by 
various standing committee meetings. Few 
if any, credit men in the United States 
have worked as long and zealously in the 
credit field and have accumulated a wider 
circle of friends in that field throughout 
the country. 





The Bankruptcy Law 


How It Should be Amended 


By W. R. Montgomery 
Counsel, Natl. Assn. of Credit Men 


BILL to amend the Federal Bank- 

ruptcy Act, prepared by representa- 
tives of the National Association of 
Credit Men, in close co-operation with 
the Special Committee on Practice in 
Bankruptcy Matters of the American Bar 
Association, and the Committee on Bank- 
ruptcy of the Commercial Law League of 
America, received official approval and 
endorsement at the Convention of the 
American Bar Association held in Detroit, 
Sept. 2-4, 1925. 

The necessity of co-operation between 
these three organizations has been evident 
if any bankruptcy amendatory bill is to 
succeed in Congress. A divergence of 
counsel has defeated the efforts of the 
National Association of Credit Men in 
recent years, and a determined effort has 
therefore been made in the past few 
months to secure harmony, and unanimous 
support of a bill to correct the more ob- 
vious faults of the Bankruptcy Act. 

The Special Committee on Practice in 
Bankruptcy Matters of the ‘American Bar 
Association, with Simon Fleischmann of 
Buffalo as chairman, was quick to accept 
the co-operation offered by the National 
Association of Credit Men and the Com- 
mercial Law League, and its report, sub- 
mitted to the Bar Association Convention, 
proposes a complete revision of the Bank- 
ruptcy Law along lines suggested by the 
other two organizations. A number of im- 
portant features of the bill were contrib- 
uted by Mr. Fleischmann’s Committee and 
have in the main met with the approval of 
the Bankrupfcy Law Committee of the 
National Association of Credit Men. 

A further conference is to be held be- 
tween the various committees in the near 
future, for the purpose of whipping the 
proposed bill into final shape and arrang- 
ing for its introduction in the House of 
Representatives. 

Heretofore the subject of bankruptcy 
has been considered by two Committees 
of the American Bar Association, namely, 
the Committee on Commerce, Trade and 
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What Does This 
Trademark Mean? 


igre man jumping into the 
drawer of a steel letter file, 
is known as the Shaw-Walker 
trademark throughout the 
world. What does it mean— 
to us—to you? 

First, it showed an actual test 
of the strength of a Shaw- 
Walker file. Then, with the 
skeleton skyscraper back- 
ground, it became a symbol of 
“Built-Like-a-Skyscraper” con- 
struction, and has helped to 
make Shaw-Walker famous for 
this spectal type of construc- 
tion. Now it stands for the 
whole Shaw-Walker line of 
2700 items. 

Every one of these 2700 items 
is genuine “Built-Like-a-Sky- 
scraper” quality, designed and 
equipped for the specific needs 
of your office. These products 


are fitted into your business by | 


Shaw-Walker File Engineer- 

ing, which makes each file, 

desk, safe, index a smooth- 

working, low-cost piece of 

office machinery. 

“Send for a Skyscraper man 
' —-he’s trained.” 


SHAW-WALKER 





Main Office: Muskegon, Mich. 
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Credit Association Directors Optimistic 


Tor Row—F. G. Hathaway, E. R. Ailes, W. W. Edwards, R. T. Graham, J. W. Meriam, A. B. Harris, H. F. Barker, H. C. 
Burke, Jr., R. N. Carson, E. L. Harris, Lawrence Whitty, Maurice T. Fleisher, D. A. Murphy. 
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MippLE Row—Chas. H. Hamilton, Frank D. Rock, E. P. Tuttle, William H. Pouch, W. F. H. Koelsch, Richard T. Baden, 
John E. Norvell, George J. Gruen, J. H. Tregoe, W. W. Orr, E. B. Moran. 
Bottom Row—J. F. Wood, Rodman Gilder, E. D. Ross, F. B. Ramey, W. C. Hanson, S. C. Greusel, Frank W. Hill, E. J. 


USINESS prospects for the next six months were reported 
Berm meeting of the officers and directors of the National Association of Credit Men last month at Atlantic City. 
The survey covers 26 regions and the principal lines of business. 


McManus, W. E. Tarlton, Marshall D. Beuick. 





to be better according to a summary of reports gathered at the 


Collections for August as compared with July had not im- 


proved appreciably; collections for August were reported vastly improved over a year ago. Sales showed that same character- 


istics as collections in the same periods. 


About 70 per cent of the directors of the association foresaw no obstacles to a continuance of prosperity in their lines of 


business. 


Those who attended and are not shown in the above photograph are past presidents Curtis R. Burnett and W. F. H. 
Koelsch; Directors C. S. Cook, Wm. Fraser and C. D. Maclaren; and E. Paul Phillips, C. D. West, Dr. Frank A. Fall, 


Commercial Law and the Special Com- 
mittee on Practice in Bankruptcy Mat- 
ters. The Committee on Commerce, Trade 
and Commercial aw last year, and again 
this year, reported endorsement of a pro- 
posal for official receivers in bankruptcy 
along.lines proposed by the Merchants 
Association of New York City. They did 
not, however, present this year an amen- 
datory bill, and no action was taken by 
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TOCK FIRE 
S let live” principle. 


W. S. Swingle, John W. H. Ross, W. R. Montgomery, Ford Moran and Marshall D. Beuick, of the National office. 


the Bar Association Convention upon their 
recommendation expressing approval of 
the official receiver program. Instead, 
the subject of bankruptcy was definitely 
taken away from the Committee on Cer- 
merce, Trade and Commercial Law, with 
the result that the official receiver pro- 
gram has been deprived of any support 
from the American Bar Association. This 
in itself is gratifying to the National As- 








sociation of Credit Men, which has con- 
sistently advised against the Merchants 
Association program for official receivers. 

A brief analysis of the various amend- 
ments to the Bankruptcy Act set forth in 
the proposed bill, and of the reasons for 
their necessity or desirability will be ap- 
plied by the Department of Service, Na- 
tional Association of Credit Men, 41 Park 


INSURANCE is conducted on the “live and 


It naturally follows that a departure from it must 
fabric upon which our national prosperity is based. 


Che Phenix Insurance Company 


of Hartford, Conn. 


Connecticut Fire Insurance Company 


of Hartford, Conn. 


PROVIDENCE, RI. 


ey 


An adherence to this principle has made 
the United States what it is—industrially and commercially. 


SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS, 





Row, New York. 


weaken the 


SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS, $18,098,907.35 





SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS, $5,600,383.52 


$3,009,962.28 
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Fifty Books for Credit Executives 


Suggested by Dr. Frank A. Fall 


Director of Education and Research, National Association of Credit Men 





Credits and Collections 


Ettinger and Golieb Prentice-Hall $4.00 


Credits and Collections in Theory and Practice 
Theodore N. Beckman McGraw-Hill 4.00 


Credit Management 


Olson and Hallman Ronald 4.50 


Analytical Credits 


Alexander Wall Bobbs-Merrill 3.00 


American Commercial Credits 


Wilbert Ward Ronald 2.50 


The Mechanism of Commercial Credit 


W. H. Steiner Appleton 3.00 


Mercantile Credits 


F. H. McAdow Ronald 2.00 


Banking and Credit 
Dewey and Shugrue 


Bank Credit 
Glenn G. Munn 


Ronald 3.00 


McGraw-Hill 3.00 


Bank Credit and Agriculture 


Ivan Wright McGraw-Hill 3.00 


Legal Aspects of Credit 


S. F. Brewster Ronald 5.00 


Installment Sales and Collectiors 
B. W. Griffin Prentice-Hall 4.00 


The Retail Charge Account 


F, W. Walter Ronald 3.00 


The Insurance of Foreign Credits 


H. J. Loman Prentice-Hall 2.00 


Effective Collection Letters 


Tregoe and Whyte Prentice-Hall 4.00 


Collection Correspondence and Agency Practice 
Beckman and Held McGraw-Hill 2.50 


New Collection Methods 


E. H. Gardner Ronald 4.00 


‘ooking toward its improvement. 
criticism of books included in the list or of 1ecommendations of 
books not so included but which have proved particularly useful 
in credit work. Comments and suggestions may be addressed to 
Dr. Frank A. Fall, National Association of Credit Men, 41 
Park Row, New York City—Tue Epiror. 


HIS list has been compiled in response to numerous requests 
from credit executives. The Director will welcome suggestions 
These may take the form of 








Commercial Paper 


W. H. Kniffin Bankers $2.50 


The Discount Policy of the Federal Res rve System 
B. H. Beckhart Holt 6.09 


The Purchasing Power of Money 


Irving Fisher Macmillan 3.00 


The Business Man and H's Bank 


W. H. Kniffin McGrav-Hill 3.00 


Money 


Foster and Catchings Hcugkton Mifflin 


The Financial Organization of Society 
H. G. Moulton University of Chicago 


Economics for the General Reader 
Henry Clay Macmillan 


History of Commerce of the United States 
Clive Day Longmans 


Principles of Bus‘ness 


C. W. Gerstenberg Prentice-Hall 


Applied Business Finance 


E. E. Lincoln Shaw 


Financial Organization and Management 
C. W. Gerstenberg Prentice-Hall 


Controlling the Finances of a Business 
McKinsey and Meech Ronald 


Financial and Operating Ratios in Management 
J. H. Bliss Ronald 6.00 
Management Through Accounts 
J. H. Bliss Ronald 
Auditing 
W. H. Bell Prentice-Hall 
Accounting, Theory and Practice, 3v. 


R. B. Kester Ronald 


Accountants’ Handbook 


E. A. Saliers Ronald 


Managements’ Handbook 


L. P. Alford Ronald 


Statistical Methods 


F.C. Mills Holt 


Statistics as Applied in Business 


B. F. Young Ronald 


Psychology in Bus‘ness Relations 


A. J. Snow Shaw 


Rates, Service, Management 
Macmillan 


Railroacs: 
Vandertiue and Burgess 


Insurance—Principles and Practices 
Riegel and Loman Prentice-Hall 


Risk and Riskbearing 


C. O. Hardy University of Chicago 


Handbook of Business Correspondence 
S. R, Hall McGraw-Hill 


Business Forecasting 


D. F. Jordan Prentice-Hall 


Advertising Handbook 


S. R. Hall McGraw-Hill 


Principles of Merchandising 


M. T. Copeland Shaw 


Constructive Merchandising 


R. E, Ramsay Appleton 


Retail Handbook 


W. S. Hayward McGraw-Hill 


Marketing Methods and Policies 
P. D. Converse Prentice-Hall 


Principles of Foreign Trade 
C. E. Griffin Macmillan 
Textbook of Salesmanship 


F. A. Russell McGraw-Hill 
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The Business Library 


By Frank A. Fall, Litt. D. 


Director of Education and Research, N. A. C. M. 














World Economics 


(INTERNATIONAL ECONOMIC POLICIES. 
William Smith Culbertson. D. Appleton 
& Co., N. Y. 1925. 575 pp. $3.50 
This survey of the economics of dip- 

lomacy is from the experienced pen of a 

publicist who has had exceptional oppor- 

tunities for gathering material at first 
hand in many countries of the world. Be- 
fore he was appointed to membership in 
the United States Tariff Commission py 
President ‘Wilson in 1917 and ‘subse- 
quently re-appointed by President Hard- 
ing for a twelve-year term, Dr. Culbert- 
son represented the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, studying trade conditions and 
the tariffs in Brazil, Uruguay, Argentina, 

Chile, Peru and Panama. He is now 

Vice-chairman of the Commission. His 

home is in Emporia, Kansas, and it is 

interesting to note that the present volume 
is inscribed to Mr. and Mrs. William Al- 
len White. 

This is a timely book. Pre-war diplo- 
macy was not seriously concerned with 
the problems of international finance. But 
today the diplomat succeeds or fails largely 
on the basis of his grasp or his lack of 
understanding of world tendencies in the 
field of applied economics. It is there- 
fore fortunate that one who is so admir- 
ably equipped has set himself to the task 
of presenting an authoritative discussion 
of the economic factors which determine 
the policies of the nations and vitally 
affect the relations between them. 

In competition for markets, for raw 
materials, for loans and concessions, Com- 
missioner Culbertson discovers the major 
causes of international controversies, mis- 
understandings and wars. Rival economic 
policies thus being the chief source of dis- 
cord between nations, the possibility of 
permanent peace would appear to depend 
upon the discovery of means of controll- 
ing these policies, and turning them into 
channels of international co-operation. 
This is Dr. Culbertson’s thesis. 

After an introductory chapter outlin- 
ing the historical background of modern 
economic rivalries, the author proceeds to 
discuss the factors which affect direct 
commercial relations and negotiations be- 
tween states. These include tariff bar- 
aining, commercial treaties and the signifi- 
cant case of protection and preference 
within the British Empire. They also em- 
brace the policies generally designated as 
“national’ and “most-favored-nation” 
treatment. 

Then come five chapters which concern 
national rivalry for privilege and control 
in those parts of the world which are 
comparatively less advanced, economically. 
In these chapters colonial policies are 
analyzed and the policy of preference, ex- 
clusion and monopoly is contrasted with 
the principle of the “open door” or com- 
mercial equality. The concluding chapters 
treat of national and international prob- 
lems arising from foreign trade and 
ocean transportation. 

Underlying Commissioner Culbertson’s 
whole discussion are these three proposi- 
tions: 

1. That the conceptions of political and 
social control prevailing in Western 
states today are of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, if, indeed, they do not date back 
to Aristotle. 





2. That the material progress of Western 
civilization has been effected at an un- 
precedented rate and is still rushing 
forward to new conquests. Living in 
a new material world, we lack a sctence 
of government capable of controlling 
its destructive tendencies or of turning 
its achievements to social ends. 

3. World society rests on the nation, and 
the preservation of the nation depends 
upon the establishment of principles and 
methods of international co-operation 
that will effectively solve the vast prob- 
lems impossible of solution by nations 
acting singly or bargaining two by two. 
For those who read this book and ac- 

quire thereby a taste for additional en- 

lightenment on world problems, the re- 
viewer recommends Commissioner Cul- 
bertson’s “Commercial Policy in War 

Time and After,” from the press of the 

same publisher. This has an introduc- 

tion by Henry C. Emery, formerly Chair- 
man of the United States Tariff Board. 


A Sane View of Labor 


LABOR ECONOMICS. Solomon _ Blum. 
on Holt & Co., N. Y. 1925. 579 pp. 


This is a new volume in the Holt 
American Business Series, under the gen- 
eral editorship of Professor Roswell C. 
McCrea, Professor of Economics in Col- 
umbia University. The author is Profes- 
sor of Economics in the University of 
California. 

Dr. Blum’s position in regard to the 
labor movement is certainly not conven- 
tional. There is, he says, no “labor prob- 
lem,” and by the same token no “solu- 
tion to the labor problem.” What he does 
see is the need of analysis and appraisal 
of the processes of standardization and 
valuation set up by the labor movement, 
processes which are not simple or uni- 
form, not worked out or finished, and not 
to be settled by any yea or nay vote. 

The author finds two forces at work in 
our economic life. In principle they are 
antagonistic. The first is private enter- 
prise, which appears to Professor Blum 
to be, in some of its aspects, “terribly 
wasteful, disorderly and reckless.” The 
second and conflicting force is the pur- 
poseful activity of society in modifying 
or annihilating private enterprise. 

The valuations of private enterprise, as 
Dr. Blum sees them, are simply the prices 
of the market. Private enterprise is 
mechanistic. Individual and social re- 
sponsibility can develop only when it is 
modified. For all this, and possibly be- 
cause of this, it is productive and it gen- 
erates energy. Profits are the source of 
this energy. But individualistic competi- 
tion, says Professor Blum, has never had 
the field entirely to itself. It has always 
been too harsh to bear. Therefore society 
has always protected itself in some mea- 
sure from the blind forces of the market. 

The second force, opposed to private 
enterprise, manifests itself both conserv- 
atively and radically. On occasion, the 
author suggests, it may ostensibly be a 
protection to competition, as in our anti- 
trust laws and the elaborate definitions 
of fair and unfair trade that have come 
from them through judicial decisions; 
tentatively and cautiously in most of our 
labor legislation and in our trade union 
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movement, and radically in the socialist 
and communist movements. 

In these conflicting tendencies Pro- 
fessor Blum sees one common element— 
they standardize. They represent a group 
purpose which is not mechanistic. Their 
acts are processes, not of simple pricing 
but of social valuation. In Dr. Blum’s 
picturesque words, “These tendencies are 
sophisticated.” And because the labor 
movement in its many manifestations 
seems to the author to represent the most 
dominating expression of the principle of 
standardization, he believes that a particu- 
larly important field of investigation is 
opened by labor economics. 

This book presents, without prejudice, 
the essential facts concerning the incep- 
tion, development and present status of 
labor legislation; the growth, tactics and 
theories of the labor unions; and the 
wider aspects of the labor movement as 
visualized by this alert and discriminating 
investigator. While Dr. Blum sympa- 
thizes in the main with the demands of 
labor, he sharply criticizes some of the 
tactics and theories of the labor leaders. 
He employs the latest available statistics ; 
his grasp of his material is firm, and his 
style clear and readable. 


Commodities Around the 
World 


HANDBOOK OF COMMERCIAL GEO- 
GRAPHY. George J. Chisholm. Long- 
mans, Green & Co., London, 1925, $25 
pp. $7.50 
Here is pay ore for all importers and 

exporters who want definite and depend- 
able facts and figures concerning the 
various commodities they handie. It is 
really an encyclopoedia, whose success 1s 
attested by the fact that this is the tenth 
edition, the first having appeared as far 
back as 1889. In his new edition there are 
many revisions and corrections, and the 
section on Central America has been re- 
written and considerably expanded. 


The introductory section of 22 pages 
sets the stage for a presentation of impor- 
tant general facts concerning the produc- 
tion, distribution and exchange of com- 
modities. Here are treated such topics 
as climate, tropical productivity, under- 
ground temperature and water circulation, 
soil and its treatment, irrigation, labor 
and machinery. Topics connected with the 
exchange of commodities include land and 
air transport, ocean trade routes, posts 
and telegraphs, language and instruments 
of exchange. 

The next general division 1s headed 
“Commodities,” sub-divided into products 
dependent directly or indirectly on clim- 
ate; fisheries; mineral products; and 
manufactured articles. Th’‘s section is fol- 
lowed by the largest one of all,—that on 
“Regional Geography.” General divi- 
sions in this section are Europe, Asia, 
Africa, America, Australia and Polynesia. 


The Appendix of 70 pages presents im- 
port and export statistics of various 
countries, index numbers for the United 
Kingdom, shipping tables, and many mis- 
cellaneous statistical tables bearing on 
world trade. 


Although, on account of obvious diffi- 
culties, the author presents no complete 
statistical tables subsequent to 1913, col- 
umns have been added to the tables for 
the United Kingdom and the United 
States showing the differences in the trade 
in individual commodities in 1919 as com- 
pared with 1912, in both quantity and 
value. These, Mr. Chisholm suggests, will 
serve to illustrate the chaos which has 


been introduced into values by the war. 


The same purpose is served by a table in 
the Appendix, (p. 712), giving the value 
for the same unit of a number of com- 
modities in the two years mentioned. 


_ The text, in which there is no division 
into chapters but the paragraphs are num- 
bered serially, is illustrated by 34 maps. 
To the ordinary reader, and particularly 
to certain exporters, the map of Africa, 
which shows the gauges of the different 
railroads, will prove the most interesting 
of the collection. 


There are also 8 diagrams, illustrating 
typical rainfall in various districts; cot- 
ton consumption in Europe and the United 
States ; coal production, consumption and 
prices in the United Kingdom, the United 
States and Germany; production and im- 
port of iron ore in the same countries; 
comparison of meteorological data for 
Europe, Canada and Siberia; and meteoro- 
logical data of stations in New Zealand 
compared with data for stations in Great 
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Britain and others in corresponding lati- 
tudes in the Northern Hemisphere. 


This is a bulky book, but the exporter 
or importer who wants accurate and re- 
liable information in the realm of com- 
mercial geography will be quick to find 
space for it. 


Reaching the Ultimate 
Consumer 


‘RETAIL MERCHANDISING PLANNING 


AND CONTROL. James L. Fri. Pren- 

tice-Hall, Inc. N. Y. 1925. 371 pp. §4. 

The Assistant Professor of Mer- 
chandising in the New York University 
School of Retailing contributes this vol- 
ume to the Prentice-Hall Merchants’ Re- 
tailing Series, edited by Dr. Norris A. 
Brisco. 


Modern practice and policies used in ad- 





Bridging Space 


E long-distance telephone, surmounting 
barriers and bridging space, makes the scat- 
tered people of the nation neighbors. 


Whether you wish to call Chicago, New York, 
Havana, San Francisco, Boston, Seattle, or any 
intermediate place, the long-distance facilities 
exist—ready for your use. 


The Bell System today has 5,000,000 miles of 
long-distance lines, which, with its exchange 
lines, bring its total wire mileage up to more 


than 39,000,000 miles. 


This nation-wide plant and nation-wide service 
underlie Bell System securities. 


The stock of the A. T. & T., parent company of 
the Bell System, can be bought in the open market 
to yield a good return. Write for information, 


“ELL TELEPHONE 
SECURITIES CO. Ine 


D.F. Houston, President 


195 Broadway 


NEW YORK 


The People’s 
Messenger”’ 
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vertising, merchandising and selling by 
retailers are presented in non-technical 
the practices being first de- 
scribed and then used as the basis of a 
development of the principles of sound 


language, 


details of organization, expenses, profits, 
stock turns and policies. He makes sug- 
gestions concerning the moving cf slow- lem. 
stock and describes plans for 
merchandise control that have been tested 
by retailers and found adequate. trol of merchandising operations, 

It is generally realized that the high 
cost of merchandising is one of the most 
puzzling problems facing our own and 


other countries today. The Chamber of 
Commerce of 


selling 
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six committees, each divided into several 
sub-committees, whose avowed purpcse is 
to discover whether distribution costs are 
higher than they should be, and, 


how they can be brought down to a rea- 
merchandising. The author discusses the sonable level. 


Mr. Fri’s book is an important contri- 
bution to the study of this complex prob- 
It comes at a time when retailers 
from coast to coast are trying desperately 
to work out plans for more scientific con- 


stabilizing stocks and increasing turnover. 
The author very properly gives strong 
emphasis to the importance of the mer- 
chandise manager’s job, and definitely out- 
the United States gave lines the _ responsibilities 
signal recognition to this fact when it 
organized, at Washington in January, the 
National 
Conference is now hard at work through 


HE payment of over $60,000,000 
of losses since organization is the 


York 
CHARLES W. HIGLEY, President 
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guarantee of our ability to back up the 
merchant’s credit to the fullest extent. 
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‘ é which 
executive should be required to carry. 


_at Wash _The opening chapter gives a general 
Distribution Conference. This picture of the field of retailing, describ- 


ing the unit store, the chain store, the 
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department store, the mail-order house 
and co- operative ventures. Mr. Fri then 
discusses organization for retail business, 
covering personnel, finance, publicity and 
the various classifications of merchandise, 

Subsequent chapters deal with expenses 
and profits, classification and distribution 
of expenses, the retail method of in- 
ventory, stock turn, slow-selling stock, 
the merchandise budget and control 
through department supervision. 

One of the most helpful chapters is 
the last one, on “Current Merchandising 
Statistics.” This suggests a number of 
sources which retailers may consult, in- 
cluding the reports of the Controller’s 
Congress of* the National Retail Dry 
Goods Association, the various publica- 
tions of the Federal Reserve Board, the 
statistics of associated stores and the ser- 
vices supplied by the research hureaus. 


Statement Analysis 


HOW TO READ A FINANCIAL STATE- 
MENT. Herbert G. Stockwell. Ronald 
Press Co., N. Y. 1925. 443 pp. $4.50. 
Thoroughness of treatment and an up- 

to-the-minute point of view are two ad- 

vantages which this volume has over 
many that have been written on the 
analysis of financial statements. 

Other writers on this subject have 
treated it lightly—some almost flippantly. 
Nor have their publishers been far-seeing 
enough to insist that the authors expand 
their treatment into something mere in 
keeping with the importance of the theme. 

Mr. Stockwell’s careful treatment of 
the subject doubtless springs from the 
fact that his approach to it is through two 
pairs of eyes,—those of the accountant 
and those of the attorney. He is a Cer- 
tified Public Account in Pennsylvania and 
New York, and a member of the Phila- 
delphia Bar. 

His modern point of view is evidenced 
in many ways, but particularly in his 
treatment of factors that have recently 
been given new or added emphasis, such 
as no-par value stock, the handling of re- 
serve funds and reserve accounts and the 
varied novel considerations that have de- 
veloped as fruits of recent tax legislation. 

On the title-page and in the advertising, 
“How to Read a Financial Statement” is 
followed by the words, “Adapted Es- 
pecially to Needs of Credit Men, Bankers 
and Investors.” A careful examination 
of the contents of the book leads the re- 
viewer to assert that the use of this phras2 
is fully justified. As a matter of fact, 
accountants and business executives 
might fairly have been added to the 
list. 

Although not so divided in the Table 
of Contents, the book consists essentially 
of two parts. The first 13 chapters are 
devoted to analysis of statements of the 
typical average-sized concern. The bal- 
ance sheet of such a concern is discussed 
and analyzed in detail. The second part 
(Chapters XIV to XXX, inclusive) deals 
with the more unusual features found par- 
ticularly in statements of the larger cor- 
porations. 

Author and publisher have collaborated 
in this volume to show the business man, 
in not too technical a manner, exactly 
how to ascertain the condition of a busi- 
ness from its financial statement in what- 
ever form presented, or at least to judge 
whether or not the statement is a straight- 
forward presentation of the facts. 

The words “in whatever form pre- 
sented” are used advisedly. In spite of 
valiant effor‘s toward standardization of 
statement forms by the National and State 
governments and by banks everywhere, an 
overwhelming majority of the financial 
statements issued by business concerns and 
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examined by credit men, bankers, inves- 
tors and others, follow no particular 
model. 


Mr. Stockwell therefore very wisely 
refrains from dealing with any supposedly 
ideal form of balance sheet, but illustrates 
his argument by means of balance sheets 
in the varying forms in which they are 
actually issued by different manufactur- 
ing concerns. The result is a well-bal- 
anced, readable, usable book. 


Three More C’s 


CONFERENCES, COMMITTEES, CON- 
VENTIONS, AND HOW TO RUN 
THEM. Edward Eyre Hunt. Harper 
& Bro., N. Y. 1925. 218 pp. $2.50 
Unless a man is a hermit, in which 

case his chances for success in business 
are necessarily remote, he is likely to 
come into contact with conferences, com- 
mittees and conventions,—any or all of 
them,—in the course of any business 
year. 

There appears, therefore, to be a large 
audience waiting for such a book as this 
one by Edward Eyre Hunt. Also, there 
will be a remarkable sale for it if each of 
the author’s collaborators purchases a 
copy, for he acknowledges his indebted- 
ness to the United States Government, the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, the American Federation of Labor, 
the Federal Council of the Churches of 
Christ in America, the National League 
of Women Voters, the General Feaeratior, 
of Women’s Clubs, the American Red 
Cross, the Pan American Union, and so 
on, and on. The only absentees appear 
to be the Boy Scouts and the Ku Klux 
Klan. 


Seriously, this will prove to be an ex- 
ceptionally useful book for credit asso- 
ciation secretaries and all others who are 
charged with responsibility for organizing 
and carrying on meetings of any kind, 
from a small conference to a_ national 
convention with thousands in attendan-e. 

Mr. Hunt discusses such topics as what 
conferences, committee operations and 
conventions should cost, and what they 
should accomplish; when meetings should 
be called; who should call the members 
together; how far ahead plans should be 
made; what speakers and what subjects 
should be selected; how early the mem- 
bers should receive notice; how commit- 
tees should be named; what the duties 
of chairmen and secretaries are; what 


hints should be given to speakers; and 
how profits from meetings can be esti- 
mated. 


The conference method, the author sug- 
gests, must be nearly as old as the human 
race. At whatever stage fighting first gave 
place to discussion, this method was born. 
Democracy, with its emphasis on group 
negotiations and group decisions, naturally 
has accelerated the tendency to make 
periodic adjustments of human relations 
as a result of investigation and discussion. 


Mr. Hunt shows how the world war, 
which destroyed or retarded so many 
thines. prched forward and gave new life 
to the conference method. Interallied 
high commands, commissions and com- 
mittees were almost universal while the 
war was on; and since the Armistice we 
have seen a bewildering succession of 
local, national and international gatherings 
called to deal with the problems of re- 
construction. 


From now on, the author submits, 
fewer and better meetings must be the 
rule. Useful persons everywhere are now 
overburdened with committee, conference 
and convention assignments, largely be- 
cause too little attention has been paid 
to making meetings efficient. 


To all of this the average business man 
will say “Amen!” If there is any state- 
ment in the book that should be ques- 
tioned, it is the one on page 19 which 
says; “Because of the heat, Washington is 
not available (for conventions) during 
the summer months.” About two thou- 
sand people can easily be found who will 
gladly stand up and testify that the 1925 
Convention of the National Association 
of Credit Men, held at Washington on a 
succession of hot days in June last, was 
by far the most successful convention the 
Association has ever held. 


Don’t Employ Unknown 
Attorneys or Agencies 


A. H. Delfausse of Baker & Bennett 
Company, N. Y., commission merchants 
and manufacturing specialists, expresses 
the belief that the Crepir MonTHLY 
should print in a conspicuous place at 
least every 60 days a warning to credit 
men that in no circumstances should 
they place their claims with unknown 
attorneys or claim agencies. 





Globe & Rutgers Fire Insurance Co. 
HOME OFFICE: 111 William St., New York 
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OU oan insure many 

things—but the best in- 
surance will never replace 
your business records. 


GF Allsteel Safes, tested and 
approved bytheUnderwriters’ 
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their contents, uninjured, 
through countless severe fires. 
The Allsteel mark on office 
equipment is your guarantee 
of permanent satisfaction. 
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book: “‘Safeguarding the 
Vital Records of Business.”’ 
The General Fireproofing Co. 
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Few merchants will 
admit they need fi- 
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til they face a loss. 
And the 
losses are increasing 


yearly at an abnor- 
mal rate. 








It’s a pity. 
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The Conversion of Peter 
(Continued from page 19) 
rap-tap-tap, his pencil syncopating lazily 
on the table top. But Ben Tooley kept 
on, skillfully ap et his case with facts 

and figures, and then—. 

“That’s the dope, Peter; and as presi- 
dent of our local association I’ve come to 
ask Moss & Perkins to contribute their 
share for our quota—a mere, paltry $500.” 

Peter dropped his pencil as if shoot- 
ing pains had just paralyzed his arm from 
the funnybone down. 

“Five hundred dollars! Five hundred 
dollars! Good gracious, Tooley, are you 
mad—five hundred dollars?” 

For once Peter had guessed it. Yes, 
Big Ben .was mad, but he concealed his 
vexation. 

“My dear sir, not a penny—not a penny. 
For others perhaps a worth while cause 
but not for Moss & Perkins. Not indeed— 
not indeed. The credit crook has no piace 
with us. We limit our business to the most 
virtuous—the very most virtuous.” 

Big Ben tried a squeeze play. It failed. 
He made a flank attack. It was a bust. 
He shifted to an emotional appeal. It 
was a complete rout. Ben accepted his 
defeat with the same smile and laugh that 
trembled against the dingy walls when 
first he entered. At the door he gave this 
startling sally; “Peterkin, I'll live to see 
the conversion of Peter.” 

Peter shuddered. 

A week passed and still Peter shud- 
dered; for who could forget, “Peterkin, 
yo ae ” The shudder, how- 
ever, was only the merest shivering of 
newly molded jelly as compared to the 
convulsions brought about by the cat- 
aclysmic news that Bird of Evanston had 
been completely wiped out by fire. On the 
books of Moss & Perkins, Bird showed a 
debt of $10,000. 

The shell of the thing named Peter 
rattled. Never before had the privacy of 
his office been visited by the gaunt spectre 
of disaster; and Peter cowered and 
quailed before this red monster that 
reached for a pen to write Loss $10,000.00 
in crimson letters. Panic siezed Peter as 
he buried his head in the musty old book 
which for years had breathed and Iived 
from the blue veins scribbled across its 
pages. But now the jugular vein was cut 
and it spouted scarlet. 

In a frenzy Peter thumbed through the 
order book. Yes, he walked in no land 
of nightmares. There it was: $10,000.00 
for the richest and rarest of imported 
crockery shipped in the original wire- 
bound cases but one month before. Peter 
said something meant for a rasping oath, 
but he boggled it—then fled with the news 
to Perkins. 

For three weeks, Peter tortured the 
mails until finally his partner suggested 
he run up to Evanston to learn for him- 
self all the details; somehow, somewhere 
there must be salvage in the shipwreck 
of Bird. 

Peter faced his adventure with temerity, 
so long had he held to the trail that lead 
from his home to the office; for years 
there had been neither side paths nor de- 
tours. He shook himself into his top 
coat, climbed on the Pullman and the 
next morning, to pay tribute for a safe 
voyage, slipped the porter a Canadian 
dime. 

No guide needed to tell Peter that “once 
this was Bird’s.” The stark desolation 
of the place invoked no sympathy except 
for his treasure that lay buried some- 
where in the debris. With trembling 
fingers he wiped his spectacles, then, a 
stranger to taxies, boarded a street car 
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and found his way to Bird’s residence. 
A squat, fat man with squinty eyes 
heavy mustache and enormous, black Dun. 
“Wel answered his ring. 


Peter squeaked, * 
Perkins. . 

“Ah, my ‘friend, my friend, it is all, all 
wiped out.” Bird squeezed Peter’s hand 
and led him with funereal emotion to the 
sitting room where Peter listened to the 
ghastly details. An hour later he fled 
from this house of sorrows. 

At the hotel Peter paced the floor of his 
room, giving his soul to melancholy, until 
wrapped in the very shroud of despond- 
ency he felt that he would suffocate. So 
Peter took a walk, nor stopped until again 
he stood before the charred heap of ruins, 
Here he was at least close to the aeceaseq, 

A pathetic figure, he peered through the 
jagged remains of a show window. Sud- 
denly he was startled. As if to assure 
himself that no ghost walked among the 
twisted heap of I-beams and burnt bricks 
Peter deliberately poked his head through 
the door-way half obstructed with boards. 
In the furthermost corner of the store 
Peter now distinctly saw a round-faced 
stocky man in a black suit, capped witha 
black derby. With bouncing steps the 
stocky man darted from one plaster pile 
to another, at each pausing to dig with 
a small spade, then stooping to fill his 
pockets with something, something that 
he found in the hole just pecked in the 
ashes. 

The stranger came closer until almost 
within reach of the half boarded door- 
way he looked up. There was a mis- 
chievous twinkle in his eyes. 

“Hello,” he said with smiling good hv- 
mor. “You interested here?” 

Peter found his voice and piped back, 
“I’m Moss of Moss & Perki kins.’ 

“Ah! Moss & Perkins.” The stranger 
chuckled as if this discovery was a first- 
class drollery. He came closer to the 
door-way, so close that Peter impelled to 
pull back his head—but he held his 
ground. 

“Now ain’t that funny,” laughed the I'ttle 
man. “You're just the person I’m look- 
ing for. Moss & Perkins, eh? Say, do 
you recognize this?” From his bulging 
pocket he pulled a shiny object. 

Peter stared as the stranger held up 
to the light a small dinner plate. “Eh, 
are you the father of the child?” 

Peter’s hand shot out,“Where did you 
get it?” he asked breathing fast. “It’s 
a sample of our best, Pexonne pottery, 
our very best, a bit of the $10,000 we 
shipped Bird.” 

“Of course, of course, I know all about 
that.” The man’s teeth gleamed. “I got 
this from Mr. Perkins a week ago. Now 
you just go around the side—up the alley 
and in the back door. I'll show you some- 
thing, Mr. Moss.” 

Peter, trembling with excitement, fol- 
lowed the directions and finally squeezing 
himself between a safe and what the fire 
had left of a wooden letter file, reached 
the stranger who stood awaiting him. 

“Who are you?” Peter asked, sucking in 
his breath. 

“A fair question,” said the stranger, 
“I’m Smith, just call me Smith and let it 
go at that.” 

He stepped closer and whispered, “I’m 
an investigator for credit men. I’m here 
to run down this crime—this arson.” 

“Crime? Arson?” Peter opened his 
eyes wider than he had ever opened them 
since first he became too intimate with 
ledgers. 

“Exactly,” said the anonymous Mr. 
Smith, as he emptied his .pockets of 
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broken bits of crockery and compared 
them with the plate he had just shown to 
Peter. “No Pexonne pottery in this,” 
he said, examining each piece carefully. 


“I should presume not,” sniffed Peter 
contemptuously, “one can tell the glaze 
on the foreign stuff instantly.” 

“Of course, of course, quite right, Mr. 
Moss,” and without further comments, 
Mr. Smith reached the safe and picked 
up a bulky traveling bag. “I’m going 
to show you something.” He snapped the 
clasp and pulled out a small sheet of 
asbestos which in a jiffy he spread on the 
side of the overturned safe and on top 


of this he placed a tiny acetylene torch. 
While he worked his voice was as active 
as his nimble fingers. “Now Mr. Moss,” 
he said, “French wire comes on French 
boxes. That’s this,” and he laid a small 
strand of box wire on the asbestos. 
“American boxes are bound with Ameri- 
can wire.” He paused to lay some black, 
fire-tempered next to its foreign mate. 
“Correct ?” 


Peter nodded, fairly quivering. 


“Now let’s burn these.” As he spoke 
the investigator held the small but terrific 
flame of the acetylene torch against each 
piece of wire. Slowly each melted and 
formed a glowing pool. 


“There—we'll see what we'll see.” Mr. 
Smith put out the torch and bending as 
close as he dared to the molten masses 
blew on them to hasten the cooling. In- 
deed, Peter so far forgot himself as to 
puff out his checks also and join in the 
blowing. 


“There now, we have it,” and the in- 
vestigator bent close over the safe examin- 
ing the two piles of molten metal, first of 
the charred wire he had picked out of the ' 
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ruins and then of the French wire he had 
Lrought with him. 

“You see,” he said handing his pocket 
microscope to Peter, as with a pocket 
knife he again scraped away the ashes 
and dirt floating on top of one of the 
metal peols, “there’s no comparison. 
American wire has a bit of lead in the 
compound. It makes a dark muddy mass 
as it hardens in cooling. French wire is 
all steel. Look how bright and shiny it 
melts up.” 

“Positively,” said Peter, bending over. 
“By Juniper—what does that sig- -sig- 
nify?” 

“Signify?” Mr. Smith puffed out his 
cheeks and chuckled. “I'll tell you. If 
your shipment of Pexonne-pottery to Bird 
was here during the fire we'd find some 
of the broken pieces, wouldn’t we? Most 
certainly, especially since Bird stated un- 
der oath that all the Pexonne pottery was 
stored, back here, the night of the fire. 
Now there isn’t a piece of that French 
glazed ware anywhere around; only 
broken remains of some American stuff. 
These pieces prove it, don’t they?” 

Peter nodded. 

“Not only that,—but this American wire, 
there’s plenty of that back here. But not 
one single strand of the French.” 

“Ah,” said Peter, laying an index finger 
against his nose. He was beginning to 
have a wonderful admiration for this 
clear thinker and for his shrewd observa- 
tions. 

“Now, quick,—” and the investigator 
darted behind the safe, pulling Peter with 
him, “take a good look before anyone 
sees us.” He snapped open the travel- 
ing bag and in one hand held up a fire- 
blackened, steel, rat trap; in the other a 
long peculiar metal stick with a trigger on 
one end. “Do you get it?” he questioned. 
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SERVING A VITAL COMMERCIAL NEED HONESTLY, ADEQUATELY AND ECONOMICALLY 


Peter shook his head. 


“T’ll tell you. It’s a clever fire trap. I 
found it among the rubbish in the cellar. 
When Mr. Rat steps into the trap, the 
jaws spring back, that pulls a wire at- 
tached to this trigger,” he pointed to the 
metal, stick-like contraption. It’s a flash 
gun used by photographers. Pull the trig- 
ger and off goes the flash powder. All 
one need do is to put a few oil-soaked 
rags above the flash, some bait in the trap 
and let Mr. Rat do the rest. Dead rats 
tell no tales. That’s our best evidence.” 
And with this parting shot the amazing 


“KING KOLLECTORS” 


are sticker-stamps which will bring in 
your overdue accounts promptly and 
without any “flareback.” Whimsical 
enough to completely disarm the most 
cantankerous debtor. Eighteen subjects 
perforated and printed on best grade 
gummed paper. Attach one to each 
overdue statement. 
tt — 
4.50 for 720 Stamps 
KING EDITORS’ FEATURES, 
1170 Broadway New York 
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First Aid to Filing 


j ques remedy for mislaid 
papers, files weighted with 
pins and clips, lost sheets of 
important documents, frayed 
tempers and wasted time is— 
a Hotchkiss Paper Fastener 
on every desk in your office. 


For over thirty years Hotchkiss 


Machines and Hotchkiss Staples 


have been giving first aid to busi- 
ness—the one sure means of 
keeping papers together. 


At your stationer’s is a Hotch- 
kiss Fastener for every office need. 
Equip every desk now and you'll 


wonder how you ever did without 


Hotchkiss. 


The Hotchkiss Sales Co. 


Norwalk 


















Where the Fly-by-Night 
Merchant Exacts a Heavy 
Toll 


Until credit men thoroughly understand 
and make use of the Bulk Sales Laws, 
the sleek and shady merchant will con- 
tinue to reap a rich harvest at their ex- 



























se. 

The Bulk Sales Laws are protection 
against a common method of defrauding 
creditors. The laws, however, not being 
uniform in all states, impose upon the 
credit man the necessity of familiarizing 
himself with that particular law and its 
application in each state, or, what is in- 
finitely easier and more dependable, pos- 
sesses for ready reference a manual that 
will give him the desired information at 
a glance. 

Such a manual has been worked out 
and compiled in a masterly style by W. 
Randolph Montgomery, attorney for the 
Association. In this manual the author 
presents to the credit man not only the 
complete text. of the Bulk Sales Law of 
each state but states and answers sixteen 
vitally important questions bearing upon 
such law and its operation. LAWS AND 
DECISIONS APPLYING TO SALES 
IN BULK is the title of this manual. 

Not alone the credit department but 
the sales and purchasing departments as 
well will find this volume of inestimable 


value, when seeking information on the 
Bulk Sales Laws. 










The price per copy is $1.90, delivered. 
Address National Association of Cred't 
Men, 41 Park Row, New York, N. Y. 


Please send copy on approval. 






Conn. 




















Mr. Smith quickly hid the trap and flash 
gun in his suitcase. As he turned, Pete: 
roted the fire in his eyes and the sig- 
uificant emphasis in his voice. 

“We'll get this man Bird and make him 
‘ell where the goods are, and if he won't 
—well, we'll trace ’em.” 

And Peter instinctively felt that Mr. 
Smith would be a hard man to throw off 
the track once he started to nose out a 
credit crook. 

“But--but Bird,” said Peter weighing 
each phrase carefully, “was one of our 
best customers—the very best of credit for 
three years. He wouldn’t——.” 

“Wouldn’t, eh?” And now there wasn’t 
a vestige of good humor left. “That's 
just the kind some of them are. Several 
years of perfect behavior to catch the 
suck—.” Mr. Smith paused with evi- 
dent embarrassment. 

“Suckers—yes, suckers,” 
the sentence for him. 
others?” 

“Why man, your $10,000 is just a drop. 
Others? Nearly every good importer got 
caught. About $300.000 all told.” 

“By Juniper, $300,000!—my gracious!” 
Peter teetered back and forth on his tip- 
toes. “Is there much of this sort of 
thing, Mr.-Mr..... ys 

“Smith,” answered the investigator. 
“Oh, lots of it! And so little caught. 
W hy man, I’m busy every minute al messes 
like this but I'm only a drop of disinfectant 
in the crime sewer. But,” he smiled 
broadly, his mood changing quickly again 
to good humor; “The association is rais- 
ing a million dollar fund to help me 
round ’em up. Say, it’s going to be the 
greatest high-jacker rodeo you ever heard 
of. Say,” he paused to facetiously tap 
Peter on the shoulder, “we're goin’ to rope 
’em and throw ’em and tie ’em for brand- 
ing. It’s going to be a sure enough 
stampede.” 

Mr. Smith picked up his wires and bits 


Peter finished 
“And were there 


tell the story. 


of his work. 


_ assistant. 


Place Your Order Now and Save 122% 


The 18th revised edition of the Credit Man’s Diary and 
Manual of Commercial Laws for 1926, edited, revised and 
published by the National Association of Credit Men, is now 
rapidly approaching completion, and barring unforeseen delay 
it will soon be in the hands of the printers. 


To those familiar with this book, nothing need be said as 
to its importance and value to the credit department; to those 
not so familiar with it seventeen years of its existence and 
thousands of testimonials from America’s foremost commer- 
cial and financial leaders and commercial educators, should 


To all we have but one important announcement to make; 
that from its inception the usefulness of this manual has been 
improved with every edition, and that the 18th edition is the 
last word in all that is practical, essential and indispensable 
to the progressive credit manager in the successful conduct 


The price of the manual will be $4.00; but in order to 
stimulate as many advance orders as possible, which will 
mean many forms of savings later, all ADVANCE ORDERS 
will be received at $3.50 per copy. 


CREDIT MONTHLY 


of crockery and chucked them into the 
traveling bag, packed up the torch and 
asbestos sheet, snapped the lock and 
started for the door. 

With mincing steps Peter followed 
“What next?” he squeaked when they 
stood outside. 


His companion turned. The shrewd 
face was wrinkled with smiles. “Next?” 
he repeated, “Well, I just guess I’m go- 
ing to shave Mr. Bird before he gets wise 
to the guard I’ve got around his house.” 


“Shave him?” Peter looked incredulous, 


“You bet. Have you seen him?” 

“Yes, yes—this morning, he’s awfully 
bushy.” 

“Bushy!” Mr. Smith threw back his head 
and laughed until Peter unable to re- 
strain himself further joined i in the laugh- 
ter. “Bushy, I’ll say he is.” Then sud- 
denly he crowded Peter into a doorway 
and whispered, ‘ ‘Keep it dark and 1’ll show 
you something.” Quickly he pulled two 
small photographs from his vest pocket 
and handed them to Peter. One was 
Bird with his mustache and creeping-ivy, 
enormous Dundreary whiskers, the other a 
smooth-shaven man, hair close-cropped, 
but the eyes—who could mistake those 
piggishly squinting eyes? 

“Turn it over. 

Peter obeyed and read a penciled notation, 
“John Ryder, alias Harry Goodman, alias 
Benjamin Arnold, etc. Credit criminal, 
master of arson ring.” 

“By Juniper!” Peter snapped his jaw 
with a sharp click. 

In the weeks that passed, Peter lived in 
a new world. His old friends the ledgers 
grew dusty or were thumbed over by an 
He mad: frequent trips, con- 
tributed liberally to the Bird prosecution 
fund and when called to the witness stand 
answered each question boldly and effec- 
tively. 

Then one day when again he hal 
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perched himself on the high stool to fnish 
the yearly balance sheet, a clerk handed 
him a letter. Peter slit open the envelope 
and took out a check for $7000.00, Moss & 
Perkin’s share in the final disribution cf 
Bird’s cached creditors’ property. 


Peter climbed down from his. stool. 
Clenching his fists deep in his pocket, he 
walked to the dust covered window, 
rubbed clean a tiny circle and looked out. 
His breath was coming in short, quic 
gasps, his heart pounding on all four with 
dangerous vibration. Peter climbed back 
on the stool turned to Profit and Loss. 
With eager fingers he seized a pen and in 
bold red letters made this credit entry: 


Peterkin vs. Bird... .$3,000.00 


Then he flipped back the pages until he 


came to a clean, unused sheet. At the top 
he printed in blue ink EDUCATION. Un- 
derneath he carefully made this debit 
entry : 

Peterkin vs. Bird...... $3 000.C0 


—blotted it, and slammcd the book shut. 
He reached for the check book and, while 
he wrote, all the ancient dreams of great- 
ness came back to him, all the Peters of 
historic fame, all the glory that had been 
Peter-shed in the annals of mankind. 
Quivering with the memory of these he 
wrote on the line Pay to the order of 
“Benj. J. Tooley, Treas, R. C. M. A., 
$1000.00.” On the voucher he printed: “For 
national prosecution fund.” In beld, blac’ 
letters he signed the check and, still 
dreaming of the Peters magnificent, he 
hurried to old Perkins’ office. With a 
word of explanation he laid the check in 
front of him and asked for his counter- 
signature. 


Without a moment’s hesitation old Per- 
kins scratched his name under Peter’s. 
“Exactly 1ight,” he said, as he signed. 
Then he paused, studied it a moment, 
and with a quizzical smile returned it to 
his partner. “But—but Peter; by Gad, sir; 
look how you signed it!” 


Peter took the proffered check, ad- 
justed his spectacles and wrinkled his 
brows as with parted lips he re-read the 
line which ended with Treasurer. 


“By Juniper! By Juniper!” he said. 
The signature read Peter the Great. 


Addresses Wanted 


ANDERSON, C. W., formerly located in 
Dallas, Texas. 

ANNAND, JAMES, formerly located at 
710 Foster Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
APEX FAMILY FRUIT PRESERVING 
CORPORATION, formerly operated by 
Nick Nicholas and Dementraous Pappas, 
at 203 E. Flagler Street, Miami, Florida. 
*BEATTY, W. S., formerly at Broken 
bow, Nebraska. Reported to have moved 
te Arkansas. 

BELDING, GEO. A., formerly with Geo. 
A. Belding & Co., Billings, Montana. 
Later understood to be at Rochester or 
Utica. 

BERGER, ANDRE, coateeating. painter, 
fermerly located at 2611 Alter Road, De- 
troit, Michigan. 

BERTSCH, W. H., a heating contractor, 
formerly at 1205 Harrison Avenue, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. Believed to have gone to 
Miami, Florida. 

BOWERS, DANA W., recently located at 
Sanford, Maine. Believed to have gone 
to Orlando, Fla. 

BUTLER, W. J., formerly of 42 Pleasant 
Street, Charlestown, Mass. 

CAGLE, HOMER, formerly operated 
Cagle’s Garage, at Pocatello, Idaho. 
CAPLAN, H. R., formerly doing a Whele- 
sale confectionery business at 835 Coun- 
try Street, Portsmouth, Virginia. 
COCALIS, LOUIS, formerly of 2409 West 
North Avenue, Chicago, III. 


DEAN, ROBERT A., originally from: 


Minneapolis, Minnesota, and later at Los 
Angeles, California. Now reported to 
be somewhere in the East. 


DUPUY, J. A., recently at 3606 Holmes 
Street, Dallas, Texas. Supposed to have 
gone to Miami, Florida, and in the Cater- 
ing or Real Estate business there. 
GARCEAU, JOE, Washington, Michigan. 
GENERAL AMERICAN RADIO CORP., 
last known address 242 West 55th Street, 
New York City. 

GORDON, LOUIS, formerly of Louis Gor- 
don Shoe Company, 110 Duane Street, 
New York City. 

GUINTA, PETER, formerly residing at 
1917 West 8th St., Wilmington, Del., and 
in business there at 6th & Lincoln Sts. 


HERSHEY, JOSEPH J., trading as Tro- 
jan Silverware & Jewelry Company, for- 
—- at 220 Fifth Avenue, New York 
‘ity. 

HILL DECORATING COMPANY. for- 
merly operated by R. E. Nafus and Sam- 
uel Harding, at Adrian, Michigan. 
HORNE, F. E., formerly of New York 
City and later residing at 17 Berkley 
Road, Nantasket, Mass, Now believed to 
be in Florida. 


LINCOLN PAINT WORKS, formerly lo- 
= at 719 East 1lth Street, New York 
ity. 
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MARTINIS, A., formerly of 424 South 
srd Street, Camden, N. J. 

MAYHEW, F. E., owner, of the Des 
Moines Radio Shoppe, formerly at 509% 
Sixth Avenue, Des Moines, Iowa. 
MULLIGAN, JAMES, operated as Lake- 
side Products Company, at Dallas, Texas. 
Now supposed to have moved to Tampa, 
Florida, 

NOVELTY DRESS GOODS STORE, oper- 
ated by Joseph L. Jacobson, at 6101— 
2¢th Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

ORMAN, HARRY A., recently at 1206 
Randolph Street, Detroit, Mich. 
POWERS, P. J., formerly located at 243 
Varick Street, Jersey City. N. J. 
SMITH, CLARENCE R., last known ad- 
dress 1013 Walnut Street, Versailles, Pa., 
a suburb of McKeesport, Pa. 

STALIGHT CANDY COMPANY, formerly 
located at 208 West 2t7h Street, New 
York City. 

*ARCHER, C. H., recently located at 10 
Prospect Avenue, Mount Vernon, N. Y. 
DEW, W. M., formerly engaged in the 
furnace business at Moline, Illinois. 


“We Stand Upon the Merit 
of Our Years” in Writing 
Fire, Windstorm and Auto- 
mobile Insurance Policies. 


J. Pierpont Morgan, Sr. 
in His Lifetime Said: 


“Commercial credit rests solely on character 
and integrity, before money or property. Money 


cannot buy it. 


That is the rule of business.” 


No finer truth has ever been given to business! 


Whoever Buys or Sells Insurance Is Wisest Who Looks for 
Character and Integrity Back of the Policy 


6000 Agenis Represent 
Us in the United States 
and in Canada. 


More are being added 
day by day because 
they are finding the 
character and integrity 
they seek. 


make 


Our Branch Managers net 
are located at Boston, what 
Atlanta, San Francisco, 
Houston, New York 
City and Winnipeg. 


so truthful a boast. 
years we have kept our word; met every 
obligation ; 
weathered every storm without defaulting our 
duty to the extent of one penny. 
character and imtegrity then, we ask, 
is 
integrity and fair-dealing into every policy. 
Is not that the kind ot policy to buy or sell? 
ls not that what tne great Morgan was trying 


{In the same far-seeing spirit of the greatest 
financier that America—perhaps the world— 
has ever known we quite proudly, even boast- 
fully, point out that we have proved our 
character and integrity. 


Few companies can 
For seventy-two 


faced every catastrophe and 
If that is 


it? We write our character and 


to tell the world? 


1853 


Home Office, St. 


B. G. Chapman, Jr., Pres. 


AMERICAN CENTRAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


1925 


D. E. Monroe, Vice-Pres. 


Harold M. Hess, Secretary 
Conrad Roeder, Roy W. Smith, Henry I. Rieman, Asst. Secretaries. 
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NORTH CAROLINA,  Winston-Salem— 
Winston-Salem A. C. M. Pres., C.. D. 
Cromer, Cromer Bros. & Co.; Sec.- 
Treas., . Cc. Fearrington, 306-307 
Masonic Temple. 


NORTH DAKOTA, Fargo—Fargo A. C. 
M. Pres., G. A. Cowing, Crane Com- 
any; Sec.-Tr., J. _N. Jensen, care 
anchester Biscuit Co. 


NORTH DAKOTA, Grand Forks—Grand 
Forks A. C. M. Pres., Oscar Lystad, 
Lystad & Redlick Sec., L. F. Kennedy, 
Grand Forks. 


NORTH DAKOTA, Minot—Minot A. C. M. 
Pres. G. R. VanSickle, Adjustment 
Service Co.; Sec., M. H. Worden, Minot 
Gro. Co. 

OHIO, Cincinnati—Cincinnati A. C. M. 
Pres., J. W. Otten, Hanselmann-John- 
gon Co.; Sec.-Mgr., R. M. Byland 
Citizens National Bank Bldg. 

OHIO, Cleveland—Cleveland A. C. M. 
Pres., H. E. Gilbert, Ohio Buick Co.; 
Sec., D. W. Cauley, 322 Engineer's 
Bldg. 

OHIO, Columbus—Columbus A. C. M. 
Pres., H. A. Eckman, Kauffman-Latti- 
mer Co.; Sec., J. BE. Fagan, 514 Clinton 
Bldg. 

OHIO, Dayton—Dayton A. C. M. Pres., A. 
W. Schneble, Advance Foundry Co.; 
Sec., L. A. Rader, 707 Schwind Bldg. 


OHIO, Portsmouth—Porimouth A. C. M. 
Pres., Albert Wurster, Tracy Shoe Co.; 
Sec., B. A. Leichner, Standard Supply 
Co. 


OHIO, Toledo—Toledo A. C. M. Pres., C. 
A. Frese, Ohio Savings Bank & Trust 
Co.; Sec., George B. Cole, National 


OHIO, Youngstown—Youngstown A. C. 
M. Pres., Jas. A. Dickinson, Youngs- 
town Dry Goods Co.; Sec., H. B. Doyle, 
1110-11 Mahoning Nat. Bank Bldg. 


OKLAHOMA, Oklahoma City—Oklahoma 
City A. C. M. Pres., R. T. Shirley. The 
Texas Co.; Sec.-Mgr. A. L. Smith, 230- 
33 Terminal Arcade Bldg. 


OKLAHOMA, Tulsa—Tulsa A. C. M. 
Pres., O. F. Bryan, J. S. Bryan & Sons; 
Sec., V. P. Wilson, 420-421 Central 

Nat'l. Bank Bldg. 


OREGON, Portland—Portland A. C. M. 
Pres., McCabe, Weponters Shoe 
Mfg. Co.; Sec.-Treas., EB. W. Ross, 
Hirsch-Weis Mfg. Co.; Executive Sec- 
retary, H. P. Lambert, Pittock Block. 

PENNSYLVANIA, Allentown—Lehigh 
Valley A. C. M. Pres., H. D. Reeder, 
Weston Dodson & Co., Inc., Bethlehem, 
Pa.; Sec., J. H. J. Reinhard, 403 Hun- 
sicker Bldg. 

PENNSYLVANIA, Altoona—Altoona A. 
Cc. M. Pres., Martin B. Christy, Stan- 
dard Supply & Equipment Co.; Sec., 
Miss Elizabeth W. Smith, Hollidays- 
burg, Pa. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Harrisburg—Harris- 
burg A. C. M. Pres., Jos. Claster, 119 
Sv. 2nd St.; Sec., D. S. E. Parthemore, 


cace Moorhead Knitting Co, 


PENNSYLVANIA, Johnstown—J o h n s- 
town A. C. M. Pres., E. F. McGinley. 
Anderson Paper & Twine Co.; Sec.; 
k. H. Coleman, 409-10 Swank Bldg. 

PENNSYLVANIA, New Castle — New 
Castle A. C. M. Pres., Frank W. Smith, 
Nutl. Bank of Lawrence County; Sec., 
koy M. Jamison, 322 Safe Deposit & 
Trust Bldg. 

PENNSYLVANIA, _Philadelphia—Phila- 
delphia A. C. M. Pres., Walter P. 
Miller, Walter P. Miller Co., Inc.; Sec., 
David A. Longacre, 1503 North Amer- 
ican Bldg. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Pittsburgh—P i t t s- 
burgh A. C. M. Pres., R. T. Graham, 
Pittsburgh Dry Goods Co.; Sec., L. I. 
MacQueen, 1213 Chamber of Commerce 
Bldg. 

PENNSYLVANIA, Reading—Reading A. 
Cc. M. Pres. ; Sec., E. H. Adams, 
Vanity Fair Silk Mills. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Scranton—Lackawan- 
na A. C. M. Pres., W. B. Oliver, First 
Nat’l Bank. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Wilkes-Barre— 
Wilkes-Barre A. C. M. Pres., R. H. 
Scureman, Scureman Milling Co.; Sec., 
Geo. H. McDonnell, 316-320 Miners 
Bank Bldg. 


RHODE ISLAND, Providence—R h o d e 
Island Credit Men’s Assn. Pres., F. 
Elmer Havens, Hope Webbing Co., 
Pawtucket, R. IL; Sec., C. E. Austin, 
Jr., J. H. Preston & Co.; Agst. Sec., 
313 Providence Gas Co. Bldg. 


SOUTH CAROLINA, Columbia—Colum- 
bia Wholesalors’ Credit Assn. Pres., M. 
B. DuPre, The M. B. DuPre Co.; Sec., 
T. C. Cross, 703 Gervais St. 








SOUTH CAROLINA, Greenville—Pied- 
Pres., S. C. Templeton, Cosby-Temple- 
ton Co.; Sec.-Treas., U. Bentley, 
210-212 Capers Bldg. 

SOUTH DAKOTA, Sioux Falls—Sioux 
Falls A. C. M. Pres., EB. B. Moles, Sioux 
Falls Grocery Co.; Sec., Miss O. Stev- 
enson, Fenn Bros. Inc. 


TENNESSEE, Chattanooga—C hatta- 
nooga A. C. M. Pres., C. R. Haemsch, 
Tenn. Furniture Corp.; Sec, J. H. 
McCallum, 809 Broad St. 


TENNESSEE, Knoxville—Knoxville A. C. 
M. Pres., J. C. Fowler, House-Hasson 
Hdw. Co.; Sec.-Mgr., W. E. Bibee, 
American Natl. Bank Bldg. 


TENNESSEE, Memphis—Memphis A. C. 
M. Pres. M. G. White, Stratton-Warren 
Hdwe. Co.; Sec.-Mgr. E. N. Dietler, 
668 Randolph Bldg.; Asst. Sec., Miss 
Gladys Hess. 


TENNESSEE, Nashville—Nashville A. ©. 
M. Pres., J. W. Billington, Phillips- 
Trawick Co.; Sec, J. B. Sanders, 
Robt. Orr & Co.; Asst. Sec., Miss Mary 
Bruce, 326 Stahlman Bldg. 


TEXAS, Austin—Austin A. C. M. Pres., 
Geo. W. Tod, 120 East 4th St.; Sec., 
Mrs. R. L. Bewley, P. O. Box 1075. 

TEXAS, Beaumont—Beaumont A. C. M. 
Pres., D. C, Proctor, Jefferson Drug 
Co.; Sec., H. M. Higgins, 315 Gilbert 
Bldg. 

TEXAS, Dallas—Dallas Wholesale Credit 
Men’s Association. Pres., C. H. Dolli- 
son, Perkins Dry Goods Co.; Sec., E. F. 
Anderson, Suite 725 Santa Fe Bldg. 


TEXAS, El Paso—tTri-State A. C. M. 
Pres., O. C. McConnell, Crombie & 
Co.; Acting Sec., J. E. Hodges, 622-23 
Caples Bldg. 

TEXAS, Fort Worth—Fort Worth A. C. 
M. Pres., W. H. Bryan, Fort Worth 
Natl Bank; Sec., E. G. Parker, P. O. 
Box 218. 


TEXAS, Houston—Houston A. C. M 
Pres., W. N. Long, Galena-Signal Oi) 
Co.; Sec.-Mgr., Chas. de Sola, 433-434 
First National Bank Bldg. 


TEXAS, San Antonio—San Antonio A. C. 
M. Pres., S. B. Weller, Newton & Well- 
er Co.; Sec.-Mgr., Henry A. Hirsch- 
berg, 313 Alamo Natl. Bank Bldg. 

TEXAS, Waco—Waco A. C. M. Pres., 
Rush Berry, R. T. Dennis & Co.; Sec., 
Noble Reeves, M-B Ise Kream Co. 


TEXAS, Wichita Falls—Wichita Falls A. 
Cc. M. Pres., W. O. Beeman, Wichita 
Motors Co.; Sec.-Mer., John W. Thom- 
as, 820 City National Bank Bldg. 

UTAH, Salt Lake City—lInter-Mountain 
A. C. M. Pres., J. H. Patrick, Decker- 
Patrick Co.; Sec., Wade Loofbourow, 
Ottenheimer Co.; Asst. Sec., Thos. O. 
Sheckell, 1411 Walker National Bank 
Bldg. 

VIRGINIA-TENNESSEE, _ Bristol—Bris- 
tol A. C. M. Pres., C. T. Wolfe, Inter- 
state Hdwe. Co.; Sec., Geo. D. Helms, 
Gibson-Candy Co. 

VIRGINIA, Lynchburg—Lynchburg A. Cc. 
M. Pres., John H. Davis, Craddock- 
Terry Co.; Sec.-Treas., E. F. Sheffey, 
Il., Craddock-Terry Co. 

VIRGINIA, Norfolk—Norfolk-Tidewater 
A. C. M. Pres., W. R. Meech, Lyon & 
Greenleaf Co.; Sec., E. L. Marable, Em- 
pire Machy. & Supply Co.; Gen. Mer., 
Shelton N. Woodard, 1210 Natl. Bank 
of Commerce Bldg. 

VIRGINIA, Richmond—Richmond A. C. 
M. Pres., B. Frank Dew, Natl. State & 
City Bank & Trust Co., Sec.-Mer., J. P. 
Abernethy, State & City Bank Bldg. 

VIRGINIA, Roanoke—Roanoke A. C. M. 
Pres., J. W. Penn, Natl. Grocer Co.; 
Sec-Treas., H. W. Hobson, Roanoke 

Cor. Mills, Inc. 

WASHINGTON, Seattle—Seattle A. C. M. 
Pres. Allan P. Hull, First Natl. Bank; 

Bee, E. B. Genung, 2007 L. C. Smith 


g. 

WASHINGTON, Spokane—Spokane Mer- 
chants Association. Pres., John W. 
Graham, John W. Graham Co.; Sec, 
Treas., J. D. Meikle, 718 Realty Bldg.; 
Asst. Sec., F. A. Stolz. 

WASHINGTON, Tacoma—Wholesalers’ 
A. CG M. Pres., FF. 1 Wines, F. , 
Wines Company; Sec., Bdward B. 
Lung, P. O. Box_ 1207. 

WEST VIRGINIA, Bluefield—Bluefield A. 
Cc. M. Pres., J. L. Alexander, Bluefield 
Milling Co.; Sec., J. E. Corn, P. O. Box 


218. 

WEST VIRGINIA, Charleston—Charles- 
ton A. C. M. Pres., Edward Hess, The 
Bank of Commerce; Sec.-Treas., Lee 
H. Henkel, Room 5, Capital City Bank 


Bldg. 
WEST VIRGINIA, Clarksburg—Central 
West Virginia A. C. M. Pres., C. C. 
Gribble, aldo Candy Co.; Sec., U. R. 
Hoffman, Union Bank Bldg. 





President, RICHARD T. BADEN 
Holland, Baden and Ramsey 
Baltimore, Md. 


Vice-Pres., WILLIAM H. POUCH 
Concrete Steel Company 
New York, N. Y. 


Vice-Pres., GEO. J. GRUEN 
Gruen Watch Mfg. Co. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Vice-Pres., FRANK D. ROCK 
Armour & Company 
Denver, Colo. 


Executive Manager and Sec-Treas., 
J. H. TREGOE 
41 Park Row, New York, N. Y. 
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WEST VIRGINIA, Huntington—Hunt- 
ington A. C. M. Pres, M. S. Flynn, 
Huntington Wholesale Furniture Co.; 
Sec., C. C. Harrold, 1026 Fourth Ave. 

WEST VIRGINIA, Parkersburg—Park- 
ersburg-Marietta A. C. M. Pres., J. H. 
Hecker, Marietta Chair Co., Marietta, 
Ohio; Sec., J. L. Longmire, Bradstree?z 
Co., Parkersburg, W. Va. 

WEST VIRGINIA, Wheeling—Wheeling 
A. C. M. Pres., W. B. Irvine, National 
Bank of West Va.; Sec., R. E. Buck- 
ingham; Asst. Sec.; R. E. Mumaugh 
Jr, McLain Bldg. 

WEST VIRGINIA, Williamson—William - 
son A. C. M. Pres., E. C. Smith, Wil- 
liamson Supply Co.; Sec.-Treas., Don 
Cook Amicon Fruit Co. 

WISCONSIN, Fond du Lac—Fond du Lac 
A. C. M. Pres., E. J. Stenz, The Zinke 
<: Sec., Arnim Mauthe, P. O. Box 

WISCONSIN, Green Bay—Northern Wis- 
consin-Michigan A. C. M. Pres., Alex 
Hume, Greiling-Innes Co.; Sec., C. W. 
Shekey, Kellogg National Bank Bldg. 

WISCONSIN, Milwaukee—Milwaukee A. 
C. M. Pres., Wm. H. Edwards, Roundy, 
Peckham & Dexter; Sec, James ‘*. 
Romer, 708-9-10 Mayer Bldg. 

WISCONSIN, Oshkosh—Oshkosh A. C. M. 
Pres., F. A. LaBudde, Old Commercial 
Bank; Sec., Chas. D. Breon, Rooms 6-7, 
76 Main St. 
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